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PERRINS SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


Wasted. A Story 











which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 


and without which none is genuine. 


eo Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Bronze, from 3s, 


and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 





= + 4 
Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 


Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s , 955. and Travelling. 


Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 


Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth's Chests, &c. 





Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) (Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 


measure, bearing their name 
of the stoppers, and 





Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial 


and address on the labels and metallic covering 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 


AND WHOLESALE AT 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL— VIENNA, 1873. 


2 Ii, 
































Part XCVI., New Sznres.—Decemprr, 1876. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 
They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and ¥-lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 


prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined With other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 


‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 























JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY IS “MICHEL STROGOFF, THE COURIER OF 
THE CZAR.” With very many fine Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
10s. 6d. *,* Uniform with “ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.” 

ANIMALS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 200 Serio-Comic Illustrations of Animals, 
with Letters and Tales by Animals. The Illustrations are by GRANDVILLE. In 1 vol., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES IN NEW GUINEA. The Narrative of the Captivity of Louis 
TREGANCE, a French Sailor, for Nine Years among the Savages in the Interior. Small post 8vo, with 


Illustrations and Map, cloth gilt, 6s. 
** Will be found thoroughly interesting.”—Jokn Bull. 


ROSE IN. BLOOM: a Sequel to “Eight Cousins.” By L. M. Atcorr. Small post 
S8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE KING; or, The Taming of a Young Russian Count. By S. Buanpy. 
Translated from the French by Mary DE Havrevitte. 64 graphic Illustrations by Emile Bayard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MAGO. In the time of King David. A 
Pheenician’s Adventurous Explorations 1,000 years B.c. With many fine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 

SILVER PITCHERS. By L. M. Atcorr. Second Edition. Small post 8yvo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

SNOW-SHOES AND CANOES. By W. H. G. Kinaston. The Adventures of a 
Fur-Hunter in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. With many fine Illustrations. Square imperial 16mo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

LION JACK: a Story of Perilous Adventure among Wild Men and Animals. Showing 


how Menageries are made. By P. T. Burnum. With graphic Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 6s. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SAFE 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


ASW3H 


ONIHLAIAL 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or 
in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


Sold everywhere. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 
CLARKES 
WORLD FAMED 











Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

ousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 


each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 





Proprietor, : 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical Preparation of unfailing efficacyin Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scor- 

butic Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and 
irritability of the Skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasti- 
city to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency 
to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any 
other by the Medical Profession. 
EstTaBLIsHED 120 Yuars. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 

















THIS:FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 














fee COUCHS, ASTHMA 
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BRONCHITIS: 








Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 
maladies as 


KEATINC’S 


COUGH LOZENCES. 


Which are sold by all Chemists, in Roxes, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 


































MORSON’S 
PREPARATIONS oF PEPSINE 
Highly recommended 
by the Medical 
Profession. in Bottlen 
from 33.; 
Lozenges, from 


2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 
MORSON & SON, 
Southampton Row, Rassell Square, London. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


—— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 

ples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


























Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 











QI ERTS \ | | The Subscribers will deliver FREE AT ANY RAILWAY 
qouwse *® oxar res Sea 


STATION IN ENGLAND their finest selections of 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | OLD DUBLIN, at LE Gs. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 


|OLD CORK, at £6 Os. 
STEEL PENS. on receipt of P. O. Order, or on being farnished with a 


Sold by all dealers t throughout the World. | respecta te reference in London. 











GL ASS SHA: ADES. | JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 


IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 


TABLE GLASS | °° Scores strect, and Lancaster Quay, 


OF ALL | KINDS. CORK. 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. ESTABLISHED 1835 


PLATE, ‘SHEET, & SHEET, & CROWN PA C - - 
WINDOW GLASS. 0] am ,'20 10) blelelel 41— 


Bciass rLower vases) RAM DM eS Te RS 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. GOOD for the oure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

Stained and — Painted Glass) soon tor the cure of 810K HEADACHE, 
FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. | GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
fenton De GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, ‘cam forthe eure of ALL, COMPLAINTS. arising from 


(Rormerty Clandét, Houghton, and Sen) disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO N. | Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 14. 14d:, 28. 94., 


and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps 
First-Class Medals to MAW & CoO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; | Pp from 


Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Parts, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and | PAGE D. WoOODCOCE, 


numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and | “LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 


emer «= THE ORCHESTRA, 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
Price 6d.; Post Free, 7d. 

















‘The largest and most influential Musical Publication of 
the day.” —Atheneum, 


A New Volume of ‘‘ Te Orcrestra’’ commenced with the 

August number. The yearly subscription, — free, is 
SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swrrr & Oo. will forward a 

combi a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordimary floors 

and rete erikable ae MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work year’s copies as published, to any address, on stamps or 

of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with speeial designs P. O. Order for that amount being sent to the Office, 

and estimates for every kind of floot and wall tiling, Spécimeas may be 


seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, Wa. DALE, s, Jehn | 7 to 5, Newton Street, t, High Holborn, W.C. 





Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West | 
Strand. LiverpoolAgents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 


Cc t. 
rescene AW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Advertisements net - later than 27th than 27th of each month, 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


F MOHDER, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALT GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION: 


ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF ST@CHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Steechiological {nhalants. 
And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Thorowgood, Campbell, Heslop, Sterling, 
Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, Feldman, Pfeiffer, 
Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, 
Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 








** We have had opportunity of using the soda hypophosphite in many cases of chronic tubercular phthisis, and have 
found the medicine a most valuable one ; more generally useful than any other drug we have employed during the past 
ten years. In cases of consolidation of lung, of chronic kind, tending to induce tuberculosis, we have found the hypo- 
phosphites unsurpassed. In some cases of this description in children, their effect is, as Dr. Eustace Smith says, in one 
of his lately published lectures in the Medical Zimes and Gazette, almost magical. The introduction of these medicines has 
been a great gain to the better treatment of consumption, and Dr. Churchill deserves well of mankind for what he has 
done.” —The Practitioner. 

** Among English authorities not a few of the chief use the hypophosphites. The published opinions of a number of 
eminent foreign physicians show that many of them are warm believers in this system of treatment.” — Chemist and Druggist. 

** There are few scientific men, in the true sense of the word, who will be able to read this book without pleasure and 
| eee and without recognising the profundity, the acuteness, and the originality of the author.”—7he Quarterly Journal of 

cience. 

** One has only to note the names of several well-known English physicians who attest the value of this remedy, tobe | 
convinced that this discovery of Dr. Churchill’s is an immense benefit to the world. Such a great benefaction is not ! 
} 





sufficiently acknowledged.” — The Echo. 
*“*The author has made one of the most wonderful discoveries since Jenner’s discovery of vaccination. He says: 


* Since my discovery of the curative effects of the hypophosphites, consumption is as preventible a disease as small-pox.’ 
This is indeed a startling allegation, even from one of the first doctors in the world, but he demonstrates his propositions 
in the most conclusive and elaborate manner.”—The Hornet. 

** Dr. Churchill has published a work which must take rank among the most important books of our time. In it he not 
only expounds the principles upon which he bases his method of curing, and, as he avers, of ‘stamping out’ consumption ; 
but he also states that, proceeding upon the same principles, he has arrived at the discovery of a series of compounds 
which act as specifics for all the inflammatory diseases of the breathing apparatus, of which bronchitis, asthma, and 
congestion are the most fatal and the most common.”’—The Zaw Journal. 

*“Dr. Churchill asserts that the hypophosphites will do for consumption what vaccination has done for small-pox. If the 
statement is true, Dr. Churchill’s discovery is a priceless boon. Is the statement true? The all-important question is 
answered in the book before us, Welaveread the book with care, but not without prejudice. Weconfess we were disposed 
to disbelieve the good news, but it is not easy to resist the weight of evidence. Dr. Churchill piles proof on proof, and there 
seems no doubt whatever that the hypophosphites are a specific for the cure of consumption.” — The Figaro. 

“This wonderful book will mark a new era in the treatment of consumption. To any candid reader Dr. Churchill's 
proofs appear irresistible.””—Literary World. 

** Dr. Churchill has proved his case as certainly as if it were a problem in Euclid. Fifty years hence his name will be 
known as cne of the greatest benefactors of the human race.””—Northern Whig. 

‘The author has set forth fully and fairly an immense mass of evidence drawn from his own researches and from 
those of a multitude of physiologists, physicians, and chemists,”"—Edinburgh Courant. 

“On reading Dr. Churchill’s book, the reader feels that the cruellest and most dreaded of all diseases is robbed of half 
its terrors for him. We cordially recommend the book, not only to the careful perusal of the profession, Lut to the study 
of the general public, whose interests it so vitally concerns.’’"—Glasgow Evening News. 

* We have no vague generalities, no empty boasts, but hard facts and an array of arguments based on indisputable 
proofs which it is impossible to resist. No one can rise from a careful perusal of this book without believing in the 
honesty of its author and the truth of its conclusions.”’-— Zhe Irish Times. 

**Dr. Churchill's pretensions are certainly astounding, yet the leading physicians of Europe admit that, on the whole, 
he has made good his ground, and within the last two years his remedies have been placed in the pharmacopceias of 
England and the United States.” —South Wales Daily News. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 
Price 21s. 


Ready Dec. 1st, 1876, at all Booksellers & Railway Bookstalls, Price 4d., 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, 


BEING THE 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ALi THE YHAR ROUN LD, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTENTS: 
Chap. I.—Release. Chap. VI.—The Professor Lets his Lodgings. 
II.—‘‘ Murder on Board!” » ._VIL—The Missing Link. 
III.—St. Peter’s Island. » WIIl.--Helen Plays a Trump. 
IV.—Dancing and Deportment. IX.—Full Confession. 
V.—My Brother’s Sin. X.—Ben has his Revenge. 


Chapter XI._CHRISTMAS EVE. 
OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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“ Learnep, Caarry, Uservn.”—Atheneum. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., I., and II. 
FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 
following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Eimund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “‘ History of the Reformation ”"—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 

T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen cf Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
arian Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
orrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro "—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘“‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes "—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains "—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress "—Development of the Press, 1824-1874 Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill] Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented— Handkerchief thrown 
on — s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
istlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—* The Irish 
Brigade” —Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain's Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. —Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Orxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 
Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

**You know who the Critics are”—‘* You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home 
mm i anyone Cy nn Vane | Chapel—Unaccustomed 
as Iam to public s ing—Tout vient a point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée 4 l"homme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


oes 











Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Philology. 

Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody ”—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddon gate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 
Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day : Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Secred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecration of Ohurch Plate— 
“* Defender of the Faith *—The “‘ Breeches ”’ Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75— Lucretian Notelets — 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—*‘‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Laucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 

Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-—Arthurian Localities : 
, — fia Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ord-row. 


Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Penirsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus "—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Su Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 








THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 





For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packe+s, and 6d., 1s., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 


CHLOROD YN EI. 


‘THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW NES. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 


“Tt is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“TI consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the Cahege of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13th, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
Cui Bono? Certain Effect on the Throat and Bronchia. 


TURNER'S TAMARIND COUGH EMULSION. 


MSS. of all Published Testimonials can be seen on application. 








The late Bishop of Chester.—I know it to have been highly recommended. 

S43 An Incumbent.—I know nothing equal to it, and never take anything else. 

m= A Wesleyan Minister.—The Tamarind has been quiteaboon to me. The hoarse- 

ness, which was becoming chronic, has disappeared as if by magic. 

ite 4 Birmingham Agent.—! have already reported some highly satisfactory cases. 

A gentleman competent to judge told me that he knew nothing equal to it for 

severe and distressing Coughs. 

S Agents.—BUTLER, 4, Cheapside ; SANGER, 150 and 152, Oxford Street, London; 
JUNCAN FLOCKHART & CO., GARDENER & AINSLIE, Edinburgh ; 

FRASER & GREEN, and GLASGOW APOTHECARIES’ CO. ; BARCLAY & SONS, 

W. EDWARDS, NEWBERYS, all the Wholesale Houses, and any respectable 

PLEASANT PREPARATION. Chemist or Medicine Vendor. 


KAYES WORSDELLS 








eer LL LS: 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
EALTH FOR EVERY ONE.—A sound state of the lungs and 


stomach, a pure condition of the blood, and its regular circulation alone 
conduce to a healthy life. If you wish to secure this, use KAYE’S 
»VORDSDELL’S PILLS, which for more than fifty years have been a boon to 
thousands.. Sold by all Chemists, &e., at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
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POPULAR MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 





DUFF AND STEWART’S 
CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. 


Now ready, price ls., containing— 
1, Quadrille, Under the Mistle-) 6. Schottische, Croquet. C. 
toe. Chas. Godfrey. H. R. Marriott. 
2. Valse Fanfare, Fontaine-| 7. Valse, Esmeralda. Chas. 


bleau. G. Lamothe. Godfrey. 

3. Polka, Christmas Tree.| 8. Caledonians. Charles 
Henry Farmer. Coote. 

4. Lancers, Old English.| 9. Polka Mazurka, Beatrice. 
C. H. R. Marriott. J. T. Trekell. 2 

5. Galop, Welcome Home./10. National Dances, English, 
Chas. Godfrey. Scotch, and Irish. 


DON QUIXOTE. By FREDERIC CLAY. 

The complete Edition of this charming Opera, including 
the Ballet Music, now ready, price 5s. net. 

“‘The pianoforte arrangement of the ballet music is alone 
worth the five shillings for which the entire score may be 
purchased.” —Review. 


DON QUIXOTE. By FREDERIC CLAY. 


‘What is Love?” Song. Soprano. InDandF . 
“ Maiden Sighing.” Vocal Waltz. InCandE fiat ... 
“Chivalry.” Song. Contralto ove eve oe oss 
* Love is oft a sea of trouble.” Song. Tenor. InGandA 
“ Lovely Maiden.” Duet. Soprano and Tenor... 
** The Rapture of the Chase.” Song. Baritone 


A SONG OF PROMISES. DON QUIXOTE. 
** Such a song of promises I’m about to sing— 
Whether they'll be carried out is quite er thing. 
Others may excel me in the things they undertake, 
But I can quite eclipse them with the promises I make.” 
Post free, 1s. 6d. 


COOTE’S 
DON QUIXOTE QUADRILLE. 


The Set of the Season, comprising choice Melodies from 
Frederic Clay’s popular Opera, Don ote. Post free, 2s. 


preeer 


- | are above praise.”—Queen, Sept. 2. 


ONLY LOVE CAN TELL. 
Song. By BERTHOLD TOURS. 
“Peculiarly fresh and charming, and will prove a great 
acquisition to sopranos and mezzo-sopranos.”—Queen. 
Sung with great success at the Promenade Conceris, 
Covent Garden. Post free, 2s. 
A MAIDEN SAT ALONE ONE DAY. 
New Song. By HENRY SMART. 


“This song is so simple and needs so small a compass 
that it should become a great popularity.”— Queen, 
“ Will be asked for again and Sa. 
Sent for 2s. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN 
TREE. 


J.L. HATTON’S most successful New Song, for 
Soprano. 


** Bxceedingly original, quaint, and truly charming—asong 
that will add to the composer’s fame.”—Queen. Sent for 2s. 


ANGELS ARE WATOHING. 
By FRANZ ABT. 
“The delicacy and tenderness of this charming bereeuse 
Editions in G, A flat, B flat, and D flat, Post free, 2s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEWEST 
SONGS: 


Par away in the West. 
The Old Journal. 


Song of the Gondolier. 
The Message of the Wind. 
Sent for 2s. each. 


LAMOTHE’S NEW WALTZES. 
Juliette Waltzes ... oe ees = _ ane aii 
Réve d’Amour. Valse ... “_ 
Fontainebleau. Valse Fanfare 





4s. 
. 4. 
~ &. 








Sent for 3s. each. 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Second’ Edition. Limp Cloth. 


LHe PSA LT Bi Et. 


POINTED ror CHANTING, wirn tue CANTICLES, Erc., & ATHANASIAN CREED, 
EDWIN WIOLLIN CG. 


na 


- One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 





WO objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


2 An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, ALM OF by the 
at 3s, 6d., 6s., and Proprietors, 


lls, only. 


Ik the best and only certain 

.@) for preserving, strengthening, 
HAIN, WHISKERS, 

and preventing them turning grey. 
forms the bisis of a magnificent 
matare age, and obviates the use of 





Wholesale and Retail 


O 
Sixty Bears) < 'G, 
a 


femedy ever 
beautifying, or restoring the & 
OR MOUSTACHES, 

head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives 








|_ 22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 









































































PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, London. 


Public supplied-at Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on all Orders to the Country over £1. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps. 


Bibles, Church Serbices, and Praper Books, 


A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 











a WASTING N— 


~ AND INDIGESTION. 


The » most efficacious remedies are 











PANCREATIC EMULSION &PANCREATINE| 


AS PREPARED BY 














SAVORY AND MOORE ORE 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and all Chemists. 


BROWN POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Highest Reputation and gives the Greatest Satisfaction. 


BROWN 2 POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility, 


CHRISTMAS PRASEAN TS. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

















A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 


21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


For imparting softness and delicacy to the skin. Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d, per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


For preserving and giving a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND’S EUKONIA. 


Is a new Toilet Powder for the Face and Skin; ladies will find it the very best ever yet produced. 
Price 3s. per box. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. | Ask for Rowzanp’s and buy no others. 
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“You are very early, dear, this morning { 
—though you cannot be too early, you 
know, in our house.” 

“T always come to you when I want to 

| be spoilt, dear Mrs. Ray, and I want to be 
CHAPTER XY. IN THE LIFT. | spoilt to-day, very particularly. I have a | 
On the morning after her interview | great favour toask of you; I want you to § 
with Cecil, Ella called on her friends at | lend me Gracie for the whole morning.” {gj 
letter Z. They had both altered in| “ You are very welcome to her, because 
appearance, and for the worse, since we you always make her happy, my dear 
met them last, some few weeks ago. A Ella.” 
few weeks, a few days even, will make a| “But this isa free country,” said Gracie, 
f difference in one in the sad case of Mrs. | “and I am not going to be disposed of in 
|| Ray. The one strand that held her to | this summary manner. Mamma is less 
{ life was the love of her daughter, and | well than usual to-day, Ella,” she whispered 
f if her remaining in this world would | hurriedly. “ Don’t press it.” 
h have benefited Gracie, she would have| “It is not any scheme of pleasure I have 
been willing to prolong her stay; but she | to propose,” said Ella, answering both her 
felt herself to be a burthen, gladly borne | companions in one reply. “It is an im- 
indeed, but still a useless weight even to portant matter that concerns only myself. 
her. She had lived and loved in her | Bat if to-morrow, or the nbxt day, will be 
} time, not wisely, nor yet well; she had | more convenient——” 
married, as we know, neither wisely nor} “Gracie has no pressing engagements 
well; but since our story is not of her, | that I know of. One day is very like 
there is no need here to account for it.| another to her,” said Mrs. Ray, with a 


WHAT HE COST HER. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “AT HER MERCY,” 
** HALVES,” &C. 


had married, Misery. She was weak and 





perience too late had taught her wisdom ; 


, from first to last. 
| Thereisacomfortable notion among com- 
| fortable people, that everybody has sooner 


Suffice it to say that where she had loved | 
she had found Falsehood, and where she | 


far from wise—except where bitter ex- 


; and life had gone very, very hard with her | 


little sigh. 

“And why should it not be, mamma?” 
replied Gracie, quickly, with that smooth 
of her mother’s hair that had more signi- 
ficance —and conveyed more—than the 
touch of any mesmerist. “One would 
| think, to hear you talk, that I hada raging 
| thirst for excitement.” 

“You are young, Gracie, and must needs 











| or later his or her share of good fortune | have the tastes of youth, although they are 

) in the world; if that be so, Mrs. Ray was | so seldom gratified. Take her away, Ella, 

the exception that proves the rule; and | by all means; and if you can put a little 

the woman whose fate was to restore the | colour into her cheeks——” 

average must have been born under a| “I am going to take her to the very 

lucky star. The poor lady had a smile, | place for it,” said Ella, laughing; “ but 

| however, for others still, and welcomed | that must be a secret till she comes back ‘ 
Ella with it as usual. }again. Now do as your mother tells you, 
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and. go and put on your things, Gracie— 
| yourverysmartest things—for we are going 
| to London.” 

“My darling is looking ill, Ella, don’t 
| you think so?” inquired the invalid, 
} nervously, when Gracie had left the 
room. 

“ She is looking pale, and a little thin,” 
said Ella; ‘‘ but the weather has been very 
) depressing.” , 

“The weather did not affect me when I 
was her age, dear. Oh, Ella—we have 
only a moment togéther—it is so difficult 
to get you alone, for her affection makes 
her cling to me like my shadow, and I 
want to say so much; I am very miserable 
about her. It was not your fault; you 
did it all for the best in getting Mr. Darall 
to meet uson the common; but Gracie has 
never been herself since. I fear—I fear 
that she has lost her heart to him.” 

“It is in good and honest keeping, at 
all events,” said Ella, quietly. , “ But this 
is quite new to me.” 

* No doubt it is; she would be much 
annoyed if she knewI had told you. When 
an attachment is hopeless, no girl likes to 
speak of it except to her mother.” 

“You astound me, dear Mrs. Ray. It 
was so with me, I confess; but that meet- 
ing with Mr. Darall once or twice should, 
in Gracie’s case—who is all propriety— 
have proved so serious——” 

“Nay, but they have met since then; 
he has been here, to this house; and had 
a long talk with Gracie.” 

*‘ Oh, indeed,” smiled Ella. “I like Mr. 
Darall for that; I confess I had thought 
him just a little, what one calls in a woman, 
prudish.” 

“He is one of ten thousand for all good- 
ness,” replied Mrs. Ray, with warmth; “‘it 
is not necessary to waste words on that 
point. And our loss—that is, Gracie’s loss 
—is all the greater.” 

“ But is it certainloss? Ido not again 
renew an offer which I have seen to be ill- 
judged ; but can nothing be done?” 

“Mr. Darall has seen my husband,” said 
Mrs. Ray, with a little groan. 

Ella’s sense of humour was very keen, 
and she restrained a smile with difficulty. 
She understood that an introduction to the 
commissary must have been very formid- 
able to an intending son-in-law. 

“Then you suppose that what was said 
was final ? ” 

‘My dear, of course it was. When my 
husband means that anyone is not to call 
again, he gives him to understand as much ; 





and dear Mr. Darall is so sensitive. I am 
very sorry for him; but of course I am 
mere sorry for Gracie. He is so honest 
and good; and somehow I had almost 
begun to hope against hope, that my 
husband might have seen something in 
him that would have compensated for his 
want of means. I had ventured to indulge 
myself—though I must have been mad to 
do it—in the idea that when I was dead 
and gone, Gracie would have had some- 
body leal and true, who would have made 
her life a happy one.” 

“‘ Don’t weep, Mrs. Ray, I can’t bear it,” 
cried Ella, passionately. ‘You make me 
abhor the—the people that make you weep. 
Everything — everything seems wrong in 
the world when I see grief oppressing you, 
upon whom Fate has laid so heavy a hand 
already. You say ‘when you are gone,’ 
as if you were going for a drive; or else I 
could not bear to speak of it; but, as it 
is, let me promise you this, that when God, 
who wipes away all tears, has taken you to 
Himself, Gracie will have a friend in me, 
always, always, and a home with me if 
she will accept of it.” 

“Oh, Ella, you are goodness itself! ” 

“No, dear Mrs. Ray, I am nothing of 
the kind; if you knew me as I am, you 
would know otherwise. I am—but no 
matter. I am good for this at all events. 
If the way can be made smooth between 
Gracie and Mr. Darall, I will do it; and 
if not, your Gracie will possess her soul in 
patience in safe hands.” 

The invalid lifted up her own in mute 
thanksgiving, and ere she could reply her 
daughter had re-entered the room. 

“T am afraid I have been an uncon- 
scionable time, Ella.” 

“Tt has not, at all events, been misspent, 
my dear, to judge by the result.” 

“Tt is your dress,” said Gracie, simply, 
“the one you sent me to replace that 
one ¥ 

Here her voice began to fail; she had 
inadvertently touched on tender ground. 

“T was not referring to the dress,” 
laughed Ella. “I will not keep Gracie 
long, dear Mrs. Ray; and when she re- 
turns you will be rewarded for the loan 
of her, by hearing all our adventures.” 

“T have been rewarded already,” 
whispered the invalid, as Ella took her 
leave. “You have made me—oh, so 
happy!” 

“My mother always looks better for a 
visit from you, Ella,” observed Gracie, as 
the two girls walked towards the steam- 
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boat. “And now, may J ask, where are 
you going to take me?” 

“To No. 10, Wethermill-street, City,” 
answered Ella, referring to a memo- 
randum. 

“ But who lives there, my dear ?” 

“A dyer. That is why I said it was the 
very place for you to get a colour.” 

“But, my dear Ella, are we not a little 
smart for that kind of shopping? Won't 
there be vats about and flapping things 
on poles?” and she looked down at her new 
dress, the texture and tint of which were 
delicate. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, Gracie. The 
fact is, I’m going to call upon my papa-in- 
law that is to be. He is a little rusty about 
Cecil’s marriage, and I am going to oil 
him.” 

‘My dear Ella, but does he know you're 
coming ? ” 

“ Certainly not; nobody knows it except 
you and I. We are going to be two ‘de- 
lightful surprises’ to him. He writes 
that it is nothing to him that girls should 
be young or beautiful. That’s all non- 
sense; it’s a great deal to him, and to all 
mankind. My notion is—though it is 
quite crude as yet, and subject to your 
better judgment—that we should each 
pretend to be the other. Then he will 
snub you (thinking you to be Cecil’s young 
woman), and fall in love with me; after 
which matters will be easy. What do you 
think of the idea? ” 

“My dear Ella, it is not to be entertained 
fora moment. What? Pass under‘'a false 
name a 

‘Well, and what harm is there in that?” 
interrupted Ella, brusquely. ‘It is not 
forgery, I suppose ? Many excellent people 
have concealed their own identity before 
now, and for the best of reasons.” 

“Tt may be so, Ella ; but I really should 
not like to do it myself.” 

They walked on towards the steamboat 
pier in silence. Ella’s face had grown 
suddenly so white and hard, that poor 
Gracie’s speech was frozen by it. 

“T am so sorry to disoblige you, dear,” 
at last she stammered; “I hope I have 
not offended you by my refusal.” 

“By your refusal, no,” returned Ella; 
“but I don’t like such scruples. They 
seem to me, to say the least of them, 
priggish. However, let us say no more 
about it. Here’s the boat, Gracie dear,” 
continued she, ‘so soon as they got on 
board; “‘ come down into the cabin.” 

“The cabin!” Nothing can be more 








unattractive, even on a wet day, than the 
so-called “saloon” of a Woolwich steam- 
boat; but on a fine day like the present, 
why Ella should have wished to visit its 
dust and gloom was inexplicable to Gracie. 
However, she followed her friend’s foot- 
steps down the stairs. No sooner had she 
reached the bottom than she found herself, 
almost to her alarm, in the other’s embrace. 

“T couldn’t kiss you before all those 
people, or tell you how sorry I was to 
have shown such temper.” 

“You were a little ‘over earnest with 
your Brutus,’ darling,” answered Gracie 
laughing ; “ that was all.” 

It was not Gracie’s way at all to act the 
part of mentor, and certainly not to Ella, 
yet she could not help adding: “Such a 
kiss more than makes up for everything, 
darling; but surely, surely, it is wrong to 
allow yourself to be so easily put out.” 

“Of course it’s wrong, my dear,” an- 
swered Ella gaily, “and it’s not pleasant, 
like most things that are wrong. But at 
all events that storm is over; let us enjoy 
the sunshine—and the open air.” 

And so she chatted on in the brightest 
spirits until they reached London, nor, 
even when they had entered their cab, and 
were driving eastward upon the errand that 
must needs be so momentous to herself, 
did she show any sign of anxiety or 
doubt. To Gacie, who expressed her 
wonder at such presence of mind, she said : 
“It is because I don’t think about it at all; 
in my complete ignorance of how I shall 
be received it is better to leave things 
to the chapter of accidents. Cecil, who 
knows nothing of this expedition, however, 
has unconsciously buoyed the channel a 
little, and told me some things about his 
father which give me hope. He is obsti- 
nate, but very good-natured: just, and 
fond of a joke. These are kindly elements. 
If he is a little bit vulgar—which between 
you and me is probable—I will take care 
he shall not relish our visit less on that 
account ; and if he is really chivalrous, we 
are sure of him.” 

“You mean to say, you are sure of his 
not turning us out of the house, Ella; not 
of gaining your point with him? ”’ 

“The one includes the other. ‘Veni, 
vidi, vici;’ if I see him he is done for.” 

“Oh, Ella, you would not be so cou- 
rageous if you did not know that you 
were sure of your love in any case.” 

“That is true, Gracie; I am sure of 
Cecil.” The look of triumph faded from 
her face, as she marked the cloud upon 
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that of her friend, and called to mind Mrs. 
Ray’s words. She was not one of those 
who enjoy their own prosperity the more 
because of the lack of it in others. 

“Tt is not a cheerful place, this City, is 
it?” said Ella, looking out upon the 
sombre street with its eager crowds of 
business men, so unlike in visage the 
pleasure-seekers of the West. “I don’t 
wonder Cecil ‘shied’ at it, as he calls it, 
and ‘ bolted out of the course.’ Dear me, 
this is Wethermill-street, I suppose.” 

The cab had stopped before a huge 
building, with a broad flight of steps up 
and down which a stream of men were 
hurrying. 

“Are they all come to be dyed, I 
wonder ?”’ interrupted Ella. 

** Oh, Ella, how can you? my heart is 
all of a flutter. How rich Mr. Landon 
must be to have such a house of busi- 
ness.” 

“ This is not all his; it is a great block 
of offices of which he rents one of the 
floors. Look at the names written on the 
wall, ‘Landon and Son ’—that was Cecil’s 
grandfather and his son—‘ third floor;’ and 
a hand—let us take that hand for a good 
omen ; he holds his hand out to me already, 
you see.” 

The hand pointed to a doorway on the 
left, which led into an empty room with 
high walls, and a great hole where half 
the ceiling should have been. 

“My dear Ella, what is this? It looks 
like a well; Mr. Landon cannot live here.” 

“Yes, he does; a well is the very place 
for him, since Cecil says he is truth itself. 
Here is a bell, and the legend ‘Ring the 
Bell’ under it; so far things seem very 
easy.” 

Ella rang the bell: a whistle was heard, 
and down through the hole in the ceiling, 
and just fitting into it, came a huge box, 
of the height of the room, with a wooden 
bench in it. 

“This is like the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ is it 
not, Gracie? Don’t be afraid; this must 
be the new contrivance, of which Cecil 
told me, called ‘a lift.’ We must take our 
seats upon the bench.” 

“T would much rather walk up if it 
was five hundred steps,” said Gracie 
hesitatingly. 

“So would I, but they are whistling for 
us. ‘ Whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad, 
though father and mother and all should 
go mad.’ That is an invitation you know 
I am just now bound to obey, my dear.” 


With a bright smile she took her place 


in the lift, and Gracie followed just as it 
began to ascend. 

“This is terrible!” gasped Gracie, as 
they presently found themselves in dark- 
ness; “it is worse than the diving-bell 
at the Polytechnic.” 

“But there’s a floor to it, luckily ‘for 
the two ascending belles,” returned Ella; 
“and here’s light.” 

There was a flash of it as they flew past 
the first story; then another on the second; 
and at the third the machine stopped. 
The two girls found themselves in a bare 
room like that below, which opened on a 
sort of passage, in which, however, was a 
desk, with a clerk behind it; and beyond 
it a huge apartment filled with desks and 
clerks, the latter of whom looked up to a 
man, at the rustle of the young ladies’ 
dresses. The clerk in the passage put his 
pen behind his ear by way of polite saluta- 
tion, and gazed at them with astonished 
looks. He was almost as nervous as they 
were, for visitors of the female sex were 
unknown in the third story, and he knew 
that his fellow-clerks behind him would 
make their criticisms upon how he ac- 
quitted himself. 

““We wish to see Mr. Landon, senior,” 
said Ella, addressing this gentleman in 
low but distinct tones. 

“There is no Mr. Landon, junior—at 
least in the firm,” explained the clerk. 

Ella felt herself growing crimson, partly 
with confusion at having inadvertently 
alluded to Cecil, partly with indignation 
that he should be thus ignored. 

“We wish to see Mr. Bartholomew 
Landon,” said she, with dignity. 

“Upon business, madam ? ” 

“Yes, upon business.” 

“Would you favour me with your 
kname.” 

“That would be of no use; I am a 
stranger to him.” 

“T am afraid—indeed I am sure—Mr. 
Landon would decline to see anybody 
anless he—that is you—perhaps, madam, 
you would permit me to take in your 
card.” 

“Gracie, have you your card-case with 
you,” whispered Ella rapidly, “‘ with one 
of your father’s cards init?” Ella knew 
her friend was accustomed to leave them 
at people’s houses for the commissary, 
whose forte did not lie in fulfilling polite 
obligations of any kind. 

Gracie handed the case to Ella, who 
selected a card and handed it to the clerk. 

“ Acting-Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
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General Ray,” muttered he, looking from 
one to the other in astonishment. It was 
unusual in those days for women to take 
a prominent part in official life, even by 
deputy, and in the commissariat. 

“Please to walk this way, ladies;” the 
clerk opened a door upon the right, and 
ushered them into a small waiting-room, 
in which he left them. 

“So far, so good!” exclaimed Ella 
triumphantly. 

“When he hears we are two young 
ladies, however, I believe he will decline 
to see us,” said Gracie, looking very much 
as if she hoped he would. 

“The clerk won’t dare to tell him; I 
read cowardice in his eye, and the old 
gentleman is a tartar, I understand, in 
what are delicately termed his ‘ business 


relations.’ No, he will expect to see the 
commissary.” 
“Oh ! good gracious ! ” 


“ Well, I don’t wish to pay an extra- 
vagant compliment to ourselves at the 
expense of your father, but I think Mr. 
Landon ought to be reconciled to the 
disappointment. Pray don’t look so 
frightened, Gracie; it is most important 
to appear at our ease. What a queer little 
room this is, and what furniture !—three 
chairs, an almanack, and a mineralogical 
cabinet ; see what pretty colours, it can’t 
be mineralogy; it’s dyes,—the blue one is 
indigo; and that’s about all I know about 
them. I don’t wonder Cecil feels such 
little interest in a 

“‘ Ladies, your humble servant,” said a 
sharp but not ill-humoured voice. 

Gracie gave a little scream, and Ella an 
elaborate curtsey. Before them, with his 
hand upon the door, as though to make 
sure of his escape, stood a stout, elderly 
man ina drab Welsh wig. He had the 
commissary’s card in his hand, and looked 
from one to the other of his visitors out 
of a pair of screwed-up eyes, the expression 
of which it was difficult to gather. You 
could not even tell whether he was frown- 
ing; for his spectacles were pushed up 
on his forehead. His iron-gray eyebrows, 
however, were very bushy, which gave 
him a formidable appearance, and his face 
was puckered up with smiles in the wrong 
place—wrinkles. 

“TI understood from this card, that 
your business was about some Government 
contract—but your sex Fe 
Res We did come abont a contract, sir,” 
interrupted Ella, in a tone in which 
timidity and drollery were strangely 











blended; “but it is not a Government 
one.” 

“Very good; provided the parties are 
responsible, it is nothing to me whom 
they employ as their agents. Pray be 
seated, ladies.” 





HANS IN ENGLAND. 





A GENERATION of Englishmen has passed 
away, since the author of Vanity Fair 
pointed out the strength and endurance of 
that faith which every Englishman has in 
his country, his countrymen, and himself. 
In the opinion of Thackeray, the reason 
why Americans and other intensely patriotic 
nations boast so loudly of their excellence, 
is that they have occasional doubts and 
ugly qualms as to their physical, mental, 
and moral superiority. A shaky faith, 
according to the great satirist, takes refuge 
in noise—in protesting over much. If the 
Americans were quite certain about the 
superiority of their institutions over those 
of the rest of the world, would they 
always be talking about them, and setting 
up awkward comparisons? If the French 
were sure that they actually initiate ideas, 
and march in the van of civilisation, would 
they talk about their mission so often and 
so absurdly? The Briton, on the other 
hand, is oppressed by no manner of doubt. 
He does not care to compare his country 
with the rest of the world. There is no use 
in talking about the matter. It is settled 
in his mind, and the opinion of inferior 
nations matters not a jot. They, poor 
blinded creatures, know nothing of a really 
free people, and it is hopeless to expect 
them either to understand or appreciate 
the lofty supremacy of the children of 
Albion. 

It is almost needless to point ont that 
the position proudly claimed by England 
is hardly conceded by other countries, 
the natives of which have an awkward 
habit of looking at this tight little 
island with other than admiring eyes. 
The remarks of French writers have 
before now received ample comment in 
the pages of Att THE YEAR Rounp. We 
know pretty well the opinions of Adolphe, 
and Auguste, and Alphonse. We know 
how they despise us because we do not 
wear tight boots, and refuse to carry a 
tiny brush, comb, and looking-glass in a 
secret pocket. We know their private 
opinion of our reckless extravagance in 
the matter of soap, and we now and then 
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obtain faint glimpses of the depth of 
Gallic ignorance on all that relates to our 
constitution, religion, and literature. But 
it is otherwise with Hans, and it is there- 
fore pleasant to see ourselves as Hans has 
seen us through his pale blue spectacles. 
The typical Hans differs from the typical 
Alphonse, inasmuch as he “reads up” 
his subject with great care. Alphonse does 
nothing of the kind. He needs no instruc- 
tion. 1s he not a Frenchman, with keen 
and delicate perception; and can he not 
dispose of “these insularies” without 
encumbering his bright soul with a clumsy 
accumulation of embarrassing facts? After 
all, what are facts themselves, compared 
with the.art of putting them? Did not 
one great French writer implore another 
who proposed, as he had been travelling in 
Spain, to write a book about that country, 
to forsake the idea at once, as his 
imagination must necessarily be crippled 
by his experience? Did not the great 
Monsieur Buffon, when he sat down to 
write his Natural History in his best 
court suit and ruffles, bear steadfastly in 
mind his own great maxim—“ The style is 
the man?” Did he care much about the 
beasts, I wonder; and did he, in the solitude 
of his elegant library, toss up a crown- 
piece, to settle whether he should write 
in favour of the theory of degeneracy or 
of that of development? Who knows? 
M. Buffon wrote a big book to show 
how clever a fellow he was, what an 
elegant scholar, and what an excellent 
master of “style.” Like unto Buffon are 
the Frenchmen of our own day, who look 
at, England for a month or two, and then 
write a book about us. It matters very 
little what they see, or how they see it. 
They are not unapt to draw their notions 
of “ high life,” and the aristocratic quarters 
of the West-end, from a residence in 
Panton-square and a walk up Regent- 
street, but whatever may be their sphere 
of observation, they never allow their 
theories or their style to be interfered 
with by facts, They have the “ faculty of 
generalisation,” fostered by the constant 
habit of looking inward for ideas, rather 
than outward for visible signs. The 
logical bent of the Latin and Celtic races 
ig distinctly marked in all their work. 
They will have system, order, and style. 
If the rapid generalisations prove unsound, 
and the dicta, conveyed in terse epigram- 
matic style, prove false and at variance 
with facts, so much the worse for the 
facts. 














Hans is of quite another complexion. 
He is above all a student, and his ludicrous 
blunders are made with all due solemnity. 
Unlike Alphonse, who clings to Leicester- 
square, or to the peaceful and salubrious 
“place” at the extremity of Arundel- 
street, Haymarket, Hans seeks a retreat 
farther removed from the rattle of festivity. 
His kindly soul yearns for a calm and 
genial neighbourhood. He pitches on a 
spot aside from the whirl of the world- 
city, and experiences the sensations of a 
dweller in an island or an oasis. The 
secluded recesses of Alfred-place, Totten- 
ham-court-road, fulfil his modest require- 
ments. He is then at the West-end—the 
home of the noble and accomplished—and 
from the mews at the back obtains those 
glimpses into the everyday life of London 
so dear to the acute observer. He is not, 
in his choice of locality, unlike a gentleman 
of Baltimore whom I once encountered on 
my Western travels. Colonel Melchizedek 
A. Slaizy told me in confidence, on a 
particular evening, that he had been in 
Europe, “ Yes, sirr, and lived in the centre 
of your great city, for quite a time.” “Yes, 
sirr,” continued the colonel, “I hev seen 
your great metropolis from its most central 
point. I had, I guess, the City and the 
Lord Mayor, and Victoria your Queen, 
within range of a Derringer. The Bank 
of England, and the Tower of London, and 
the Court were right there. It was kinder 
lonesome though at night. I guess you 
Roast Beefs go to bed early.” I inquired 
where Colonel Slaizy put up during his 
residence. “I guess it was in a A 1 hotel, 
called the Bull in Aldgate,” he said, not 
without pride. 

To return to Hans. He is apparently 
quite happy in a lodging-house in Alfred- 
place. He occupies the second-floor, the 
first being inhabited by two amiable French 
ladies, while the third shelters a composer, 
whose thumping on the piano cheers the 
heart of the Teuton, when the fire sputters 
on the hearth, and his thoughts wander 
away to his German home. His chamber- 
window looks into a little court-yard, and 
over that into a mews. His friends tell 
him he is living in the wrong spot, but 
he heeds them not at all, and lives on 
tranquilly in Alfred-place, for sentimental 
Hans has discovered a pretty woman—a 
dweller in the mews—the wife of a cab- 
man, and tells a little tragical story of 
her murder by the cabman, and his sub- 
sequent suicide. Hans tells his story very 
well, and then adds that he can no longer 
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endure Alfred-place. He forsakes that 
eligible place of residence for fashionable 
Golden-square. From this standpoint he 
gazes on the world-city and its inhabitants, 
and, seeing a great deal, sees also many 
things not quite in sight of ordinary 
people. By dint of profound study and 
accurate observation, he arrives at the 
conclusion that winter in London is a 
species of humble carnival. As the strong 
east wind sweeps across from the German 
Ocean, the old Saxon blood in the English- 
man stirs in his veins, and a hearty jovial 
season commences. When the fog hangs 
over Hyde-park, and London itself is like 
an island in a fog-sea, then the people of 
the narrow streets wake into life. The 
genuine Londoner feels at home in the 
thick fog, and his bosom swells with joy 
as he watches the “ wild north-easter ” 
whirling the dead autumn leaves in ruddy 
eddies. He opens his door, his heart, and 
—at peculiarly happy moments, when the 
wind is sharpest or the fog thickest—he 
opens even his purse. Exclusive family 
life is thrust aside; and the happy period 
between Guy Fawkes Day and St. Valen- 
tine is devoted to a festival of a specially 
English character. 

Hans tells us that he has read up Guy 
Fawkes Day, and regrets the more thorough 
manner in which that noble festival was 
kept up in olden times—especially the 
great bonfire in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. He 
is at times as great a blunderer as Alphonse. 
He persists in speaking of “ good ” instead 
of “poor” Guy; but shows his knack of 
versification in translating the famous 
“ Remember, remember the fifth of No- 
vember ” into German, in which language 
it sounds oddly enough. 

Revelry having, as Hans tells us, com- 
menced on Guy Fawkes Day, is now 
pursued as the main occupation of the 
happy Londoner. Four days after Guy 
Fawkes Day comes the Lord Mayor’s Show 
—a thing of wonder, a relic of the “ good 
old times.” Hans pauses to observe, in the 
mildly reflective manner of the German 
who has few opinions, and lacks. the 
courage of them, that he has his doubts 
concerning the good old times, and does 
not believe—good, simple soul—that they 
were any better than our own. I am 
afraid Hans does not like the Lord Mayor's 
Show, for, in describing it to his country- 
men, he reaches a lower depth of dulness 
than usual. Hans has much of the cata- 
logue-maker, the index-compiler, in his com- 


less creatures, on which the Gaul looks down 
in scorn. Once he tries to be imaginative, 
and endeavours to construct a conversation 
between the Lord Mayor's state-coach and 
the walls of St. Paul’s cathedral, but as 
this is intended to be humorous, it will 
not be difficult to those who understand 
the German language to guess what it is 
like. It is astounding that the Germans 
have no idea of wit or humour. Fancy 
of a weirdly-grotesque, and of a maudlin 
sentimental kind, they have, but humour 
rarely—wit never. In speaking thus, I 
am aware that I run the risk of having 
Heine thrown at my head; but Heine was 
no more a German than Spinoza was a 
Dutchman, both of these kindred geniuses 
having been Jews. Hans, being an ascetic 
German from the north, does not admire 
Lord Mayor’s Day, and speaks scornfully 
of the Lord Mayor’s bouquet. Blundering 
Hans takes his facts and opinions second- 
hand, and cries out, “Truly it must be an 
elevating sight to behold the Lord Mayor 
and his guests devour two hundred oxen 
and three thousand fishes, and to think, 
to the melody of the funeral march from 
Verdi’s Trovatore, over the death of so 
many useful creatures!’ All this signifies, 
of course, that Hans was not present at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet—for want of an 
invitation. 

The next great feast in that joyful 
London time, between Guy Fawkes and 

Valentine, is Christmas. Hereon Hans 

waxes enthusiastic, and declares that he 

who has not seen London in its Christmas 

garb “knows not the glory of London.” 

In London are no Christmas-trees (oh, 

Hans!) decked with toys, and surrounded 

by a joyful ring of children, but all 

London is a giant Christmas-tree, every 

street a green twig, every house a glim- 

mering taper. In Germany, Christmas is a 

festival for little ones and grown folk, 

who, among children, become themselves 

children again; but in England, it is a 

festival for grown-up people. So, at least, 

says Hans, who rejoices over Christmas as 

the culminating point of that great season of 

festivity which occupies the greater part 

of a London winter. 

Hans is exceedingly funny at an English 

wedding—a wedding in the best society 

of Bloomsbury. He is thunderstruck at 

the quality of the carpets, the richness 

of the furniture, and the general air 

of comfort and well-being proper to 

an English home, and his remarks as to 
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highly complimentary. To Alphonse, we 
are dull, sulky, morose creatures, buried 
in our counting-houses or our homes. 
We have no life, no gaiety. Even our 
loungers and professional pleasure-seekers 
are such dreary creatures, that Alphonse 
sighed on the banks of the Serpentine for 
the cheerful, smiling face of Auguste. It 
seems otherwise to the North German, 
whose notions of picturesqueness, polite- 
ness, and gaiety are formed in Berlin, 
that stronghold of ugliness and dreari- 
ness. To him weare pre-eminently cheerful 
and light-hearted. He delights in our 
Christmas customs, and brings a bough of 
mistletoe to hang up in his rooms in 
Golden-square. He rejoices in the con- 
sumption of. eatables and drinkables— 
especially in the XX. ale (“‘double-strong 
beer”), XXX. whisky (“ trebly-strong 
schnaps”’), and cordial gin (“‘to-the-heart- 
going Geneva”). He delights in Christmas- 
boxes—in the waits, the Christmas carols, 
and the Christmas pantomimes. He goes 
even to the length of translating a carol 
into German verse, and also gives a fair 
rhyming equivalent of Jack Horner— 
“ Der kleine Jack Horner” is certainly 
very funny in German. Jack Horner 
appears to good-natured Hans as the 
universal baby of England—a country 
famous for the honour paid to babies. 
England is beyond all doubt the finest 
country in the world to be born in, for 
dignity is enjoyed at once, in honour of 
youth. The youngest child in a family 
enjoys the rank, style, title, and privileges 
of “ baby,” whatever its age may be, until 
a “new baby” is born. Then the previous 
possessor of the title is deposed and put 
aside among the other children, and sacred 
honours are paid to the new-comer, who is 
then and there enthroned and worshipped, 
not only by the parents, but by all the 
children. By a custom also peculiar to 


England, the youngest child of the family 


retains the name of baby for ever. He 
may grow into the tallest of guardsmen, 
the heaviest of dragoons, the most learned 
of divines, the most astute of lawyers, the 
bluffest of sailors. She may become a 
blooming matron with a bevy of daughters 
of her own ; she may, on the contrary, grow 
into the toughest of maiden aunts; she may 
become a Sister of Mercy; she may write 
a three-volume novel. It is no matter. 
He or she must for ever remain to his or 
her brethren and sisters—“ baby.” There 
are babies with gray hair; babies tending 
sheep flocks at the antipodes; babies 





sleeping on the field of Waterloo, and 
on the heights of Balaklava. 

Quickly following the feast of the child 
god comes that of Twelfth Night, and 
hardly has the mirth-loving Englander 
recovered from that happy time than he 
indites a ballad to his valentine. Hans is 
delighted at receiving a valentine himself. 
He constructs theories concerning the 
precious document. He knows not, he is 
too modest and retiring, to inquire more 
particularly, but he believes that his 
valentine came from a certain young lady 
with sunny locks, who lived opposite to 
him in sylvan Golden-square. Hans was, 
it seems, a laggard in love, for his valentine 
married somebody else, and then—I blush 
to record it!—Hans translated her verses 
into German, and published them. After 
Valentine’s Day, Hans tells us, the curtain 
drops on merry England. Ash Wednesday 
and Lent overcloud the city with gloom, 
and when even at Eastertide the scene 
opens again, London is another city. The 
great nobles have arrived from the country, 
and with the season comes the whole army 
of Italian singers, French dancers and 
German fiddlers who accompany them; 
bright-hued spring and summer life com- 
mences, and the people of London shrink 
back for a while into their dark and dingy 
alleys. 

Hans, mistaken in his notion of the long 
winter holiday of the London people, falls 
into other of those errors which make 
Alphonse so amusing; and is withal 
earnest, faithful, painstaking, and dull to 
a frightful degree. Perhaps this dulness is 
the natural outcome of German life; the 
dreariest, stiffest, and most petrifying of pos- 
sible existences. I daresay it is pleasant to 
worship the Emperor, and Prince Bismarck, 
and Field-Marshal von Moltke, and feel 
proud of them, but the reign of blood and 
iron is hardly conducive to hilarity, and 
perhaps a gloomy, earnest life takes the 
fun out of the Teuton. Whatever may be 
the cause, he is a dreary companion, and 
with all his learning and painstaking will 
not bear comparison with Alphonse, whose 
wildest sallies have a fresh ring about 
them. Hans, on the contrary, infects all 
he touches with the true Dry-as-dust style. 
In reading Hans, one becomes speedily 
aware that one is acquiring information— 
inaccurate information, doled out in solid 
blocks of dulness. More especially is this 
the case when Hans gives up human 
nature and plunges into books, with the 
idea of giving his countrymen an idea 
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of literary and social England. Hans 
with his Tottenham-court-road dramas, 
his Golden-square idylls, his romance of 
Cremorne and Leicester-square, is bad 
enough, but Hans, with scissors in hand 
and the paste-pot before him, is unen- 
durable. Out of a mountain of English 
reading he produces a nightmare of shreds 
and patches, by every writer on every 
subject connected with England. To 
English people it would appear impossible 
to make a dissertation on Chaucer other 
than interesting; but Hans has solved the 
problem. The Hansian method is to first 
read everything concerning the author but 
his own work, and having thus piled up 
authorities, to string their remarks together 
in such fashion as to make the reader wish 
that he had never been born. Here again 
we note the difference between the French 
and German methods. Alphonse would 
have read Chaucer himself, without the 
commentators; have improved his know- 
ledge of the times by a hasty perusal of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, and a glance 
at a book of costumes; and would then 
have produced an Essay on Chaucer which 
would have instructed no person in the 
slightest degree, but would have amused 
and delighted everybody, and proved to 
the world what a clever fellow Alphonse 
was. Hans has succeeded by his method 
in avoiding both amusement and instruc- 
tion ; his information is all second-hand, 
and so soon as he leaves Mr. Browne’s 
Chaucer’s England he gets into trouble. 
Coming across the park of Woodstock, 
Hans actually stops to shed tears over the 
“sad and sweet romance between Henry 
the Second and his fair love Rosamond, 
the heroine of Kérner’s tragedy.” Now, 
this is exactly what Alphonse would do; 
but he would be very amusing on the 
interview between Eleanor of Aquitaine— 
that model of wifely virtue—and Mistress 
Rosamond Clifford. Hans is simply senti- 
mental and stupid, without that quality 
of dull folk—accuracy. Every school-girl 
knows that fair Rosamond died at a good 
old age in the odour of sanctity at God- 
stow ; and there is not a shade of evidence 
to show that Queen Eleanor ever interfered 
with her. It would, I take it, have been 
more than her Majesty’s life was worth 
to meddle with the pleasures of her hus- 
band, who had an awkward knack of 
putting her under lock and key for far 
smaller offences. Not content with blunder- 
ing in this way, Hans gives a description 
of the Tabard and the mustering of the 


pilgrims, in the style of a third-rate reporter 
of gushing tendencies. In like excruciating 
manner Hans flounders about in Shake- 
speare’s London, and thrusts his awkward 
person into the coffee-housesand clubs. The 
accuracy of Hans may be judged from this 
supposed Horatian quotation: ‘ Histriones, 
balatrones et hoc genus omne,” which 
possesses the double advantage of being 
amenable neither to sense nor scansion. 
Altogether I am driven to the conclusion 
that Hans is a professor of the art of book- 
making, possessed of the singular faculty 
of infecting all he touches with leaden 
dulness. If he were only a clumsy eye- 
witness, “much could be pardoned him ; 
but his last effort conveys the impression 
that it was written in Berlin. Otherwise, 
how does Hans contrive to describe a 
coaching gentleman, attired as of old, in 
“his red coat with brass buttons, his red 
waistcoat, his white felt hat, and his pair 
of yellow calfskin gloves.” Hans tells us 
how he rode in an English coach, and how 
there were Four-in-Hand Clubs in the 
days of George the Fourth. Has he, I 
wonder, ever seen the Four-in-Hand Club 
and the Coaching Club of our own day ? 
Hans is, I fear me, past praying for—a 
tiresome reporter and a blundering Dry- 
as-dust. Alphonse, 1 know, despises me 
as a creature of fact, but destitute of ideas 
—a mere. beast of burden to maintain an 
expensive wife and an enormous, an in- 
credible, family; as a dumb dog; an 
inarticulate, ungraceful creature, who 
knows not how to “‘fliner”’ or to “causer.” 
He despises me, I know; but, i’ faith, he 
amuses me! His cutting little remarks, 
his utter scorn of facts, and his excellent 
literary style move me to laugh, even 
when the laugh is against myself. But, 
as for Hans, may I never meet him 
again ! 





THE OLD SWORD. 


LEavE the old sword its niche upon the wall ; 

Don’t let them take it down when I am gone. 
I love to watch the crosslet shadow fall 

From the great banner on the marble stone ; 
But you may bring a lady here belike 

Who’ll want her velvet and her china there ; 
Give her her way, boy, none of us are like, 

But bid her fancies the old broad sword spare. 


When the oak logs were blazing on the hearth, 

I’ve leant, a child, against my grandsire’s knee, 
Leaving the dancers and the yule-tide mirth, 

To hear his tale of ancient chivalry ; 
How, when the Scots were pouring down the Pass, 
-~ ** Douglas! Douglas!” thrilled the tossing 

ray, 

His sire, alone, unaided as he was, 





With yon good blade upheld and turned the day. 
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And my brave father—he who died, you know, _ 
When conquering Marlboro’ swept the foreign 
plains— 
With the torn flag he captured from the foe : 
Sent back the sword, last pledge of glorious gains; 
My mother made me press my baby kiss 
n its jagged, burnished steel, and vow, 
T’ll keep my honour clear from stain as this, 
T’ll guard his sword and roof, secure us now.”’ 


And my sweet Mary, when, a blushing bride, 
She flashed like sunlight on the ancient room, 
I showed her, half in sport and half in pride, 
The trophy and mute guardian of our home; 
And told her the old rede, ‘‘ While yet its shine 
Upon the tapestry there can show undimmed, 
No cloud shall gather on the haughty line, 
By legend honoured and by minstrel hymned.” 


And so, though modern eyes may laugh in scorn, 
d modern lips may doubt, or sneer, or jest, 
Faith gracefully by eager youth is worn, 
I bid thee give the sword its fitting rest. 
Boy, I could tell thee many an eerie tale, 
Of mockery of strange creeds avenged fall sore, 
But these old eyes are dull, old memories fail ; 
Yet thou wert wise to heed. I speak no more. 








SERVIAN CUSTOMS AND 
LEGENDS.* 

In the first stages of a nation’s history, 
and before it has adopted a definite 
religion, we find a tendency to address 
adoration to the various manifestations of 
nature. Movement is taken for life, and 
purely material effects for an intelligent 
cause. The periodical return of the same 
phenomena appears to be a power inherent 
in nature itself, and, too ignorant to rise 
to the universal cause, man worships the 
effect. Christianity refines and purifies 
this adoration of nature in elevating it to 
its true source, but everywhere it has 
begun by enforcing the truth of its prin- 
ciples, before setting itself to destroy 
the various forms of error. Among the 
Servians, the entire circle of the year is 
marked by rites which express the myste- 
rious affinity between man and nature. 

Towards the end of winter, and about 
the beginning of Lent, the Servians cele- 
brate the Feast of the Dead, which thus 
coincides with the closing period of 
nature’s mourning. On Palm Sunday, 
when all living things are renewing them- 
selves, they assemble to solemnise this 
time of promise and universal rejoicing. 
On the eve of this féte the young girls 
gather together upon a hill, and sing 
ballads upon the resurrection of Lazarus. 
The next day, before sunrise, they repair 
to the well or fountain, where they are in 





* Bosnie, Servie, Hertzegovine, Bulgarie, Slavonie, 
Illyrie, Croatie, Dalmatie, Montenegro, Albanie. Par 

. Chopin. 

Valachie, Moldavie, Bukovine, Transylvanie, Bes- 





sarabie. Par M. Ubecim. 


the habit of drawing water; there they 
dance in a ring, and sing in chorus songs 
wherein the poet tells how the horns of 
the stag disturb the waters, while its eye 
renders them pure and clear. Hardly have 
the ice and the later snows disappeared, 
when the people celebrate numerous sym- 
bolical rites. On the Eve of St. George, 
which falls towards the end of April, the 
women gather fresh leaves and flowers, 
which they throw into water set in motion 
by a mill-wheel, and the next morning 
they bathe in this water, made fragrant 
by their spring-tide offerings. It would 
seem as if they wished thus to associate 
themselves with the renewal of the powers 
of nature. Doubtless, also, to this usage 
they attach the hope of fruitfulness. 

It is at Whitsuntide that they celebrate 
the Feast of the Kralitze, or Queen. The 
young girls assemble; one represents the 
standard-bearer, another the king, and a 
third the queen herself, who, her face 
veiled, and attended by a maid of honour, 
stops to dance and sing before each house 
in the village. The subject of these songs 
is generally marriage, the choice of a 
husband, the happiness of married life, 
and the cares of maternity. At the end 
of each stanza they repeat the refrain 
Lelio, the divinity who presided over love 
among the ancient Slaves, and who seems 
to be the same as the Lado of the 
Russians, and the Selum of the Poles. 

They also repeat in procession symbo- 
lical chants in honour of the Vila, or 
nymphs of the forest, whom they represent 
as dancing under the trees where the fruit 
is ripening; or of the Radischa (elves), 
who delight in shaking the dew from the 
flowers and leaves, and who, pursuing 
some nymph, try to entice her into the 
shade of the forest by the promise that 
she shall there, by her mother’s side, spin 
precious silk with a golden distaff. 

As throughout Europe generally, the 
power of the sun is celebrated in Servia 
when this luminary has attained its 
greatest altitude. The people associate 
poetically the idea of the solstice with the 
Feast of Saint John. They believe that, 
out of respect for that great forerunner, 
the sun three times stands still in the sky. 
The shepherds at this time of the year go 
round their sheepfolds and enclosures, 
carrying torches formed of the resinous 
bark of the birch-tree; then they go up 
to the hills, where they allow the torches 
to burn themselves out, while they give 
themselves over to frolic and amusement. 
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When the crops are suffering from 
excessive dryness, the women undress a 
young girl, covering her entirely with 
grass, leaves, and flowers. They give her 
the name of Dodola (from ‘the particle 
“do,” which signifies waiting upon, and 
the Sclavonic word “ dolia,” meaning fate, 
destiny), and when nothing is visible to 
the eye but a mass of verdure, she takes 
her way from house to house, and the 
mothers of the family pour upon her 
pitchers of water. During these symbolic 
ablutions, the girls who accompany the 
Dodola pray for rain in their songs. The 
people believe in the efficacy of this 
ceremony ; they even maintain that clouds 
follow the procession, and refresh the 
vines and cornfields. 

As to storm and thunder, the Servians 
place them under the influence of Elijah, 
doubtless in memory of the miraculous 
ascension of that prophet. It is the 
Virgin, who, in her wrath, sends the 
lightning, while St. Pantelemon has the 
direction of tempests. 

From the beginning of August the 
fields and gardens claim the attention of 
the peasant, who then gathers in the 
fruits of the ground. 

Winter brings new ceremonies. On the 
eve of the Feast of St. Barbara they boil 
all sorts of grain together in the same pot, 
which they leave near the fire during the 
night ; the next morning they are careful 
to observe on which side the boiling has 
most swelled the grain, and on this indi- 
cation they sow the fields which extend in 
that direction. 

All these practices show that the pagan 
ideas are preserved, being transformed 
under the influence of Christianity. To 
this day the people swear by the sun and 
the earth. “‘ Tako mi sontza!” “Tako mi 
Zemlia!” are the most common affirma- 
tives of the Servians. The idea of God is 
none the less present to them im all their 
transactions. They never undertake any- 
thing without a preliminary, “If it please 
God.” In some circumstances they even 
regard this formula as so indispensable 
that they omit the principal words of the 
phrase; thus they would ask a traveller, 
“If God wills?” As much as to say, 
“Where do you intend going, with the 
permission of Providence?” They say 
their prayers three times a day: early in 
the morning; before supper; and in the 
evening, just before well-earned repose 
crowns the labours of the day. 

At table they have no set form of grace, 


as we call it; each one finds, in his grati- 
tude, expressions wherein to glorify the 
Creator. No one dares to accept the place 
of hononr at a feast, if he feels himself in- 
capable of suitably improvising a prayer 
of thanksgiving. The Servians regard 
themselves as being under the protection 
of patron saints. The invitation to the 
féte of the saint which the family particu- 
larly revere is generally given in these 
terms: “Our house is also the house of 
the Lord. We invite you to come this 
evening. We shall not be found wanting 
in what we owe to our patron saint.” 

On Christmas Eve the father of the 
family goes to the wood, and cuts down 
a straight and well-grown young oak. He 
brings it in, saying, ‘‘ Good evening, and a 
happy Christmas ;” to which those present 
reply, “May God grant both to thee, and 
mayest thou have riches and honour;” then 
they throw over him grains of corn. Pre- 
sently the young tree is placed upon the 
coals, where it remains until the morning, 
which they salute by repeated firings of a 
pistol. When a neighbour comes to visit, 
he throws grains of wheat through the open 
door, crying, ‘‘ Christ is born;” then those 
upon whom the grain has fallen, respond, 
“He is born, indeed.” The visitor then 
enters, and, striking the log with a piece 
of iron, he adds, “ For as many sparks as 
come out of you, let there be as many 
oxen, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and bee- 
hives.” At length the mistress of the 
house throws a veil over the guest; and 
they carry the remains of the log out into 
the orchard, retaining the ashes, to which 
they attribute certain virtues. 

They do not go to church on this occa- 
sion; but to the feast, which follows this 
ceremony, each one brings a lighted candle 
in his hand. It is the custom to kiss one 
another in announcing the birth of the 
Saviour; and to emblemise the union of 
the family, the father gathers in a bundle 
all the candles and places them in a dish, 
where grain of all kinds has been served ; 
also a cake of unleavened bread, called 
tchisnitza. They break the cake, in which 
a silver piece has been concealed, and he 
to whom it falls is considered the happiest 
of the party. This last part of the cere- 
mony reminds us of our own Twelfth 
Night. The table remains spread during 
three days, and Servian hospitality ex- 
cludes no one. 

With imaginations so impressionable, it 
is not to be wondered at that the Servians 
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and of genii, who neutralise, under certain 
circumstances, the power of favourable in- 
fluences. They believe in vampires, in ap- 
paritions, and in sorcerers. These latter 
have the faculty of laying aside the body, 
as easily as we should lay aside a garment; 
their fiery wings transport them through 
space to the bedsides of their sleeping 
victims. They open the left side, and tear 
out the heart to devour it. It is upon 
children, above all, that they delight to 
exercise their witchcraft. Adults are more 
often visited by vampires—monsters, the 
idea of which has probably been borrowed 
from the Greeks. It is pretended by the 
latter that the bodies of the excommu- 
nicated remain incorruptible, and that the 
evil spirit takes up his abode in them, in 
order to appear in solitary places for the per- 
petration of murder and such-like crimes. 
The plague has also its personation. 
Like the modern Greeks, the Servians 
represent the plague under the form of a 
veiled woman, who goes abroad, scattering, 
on all sides, the seeds of death. It is not 
rare to hear it affirmed, by persons attacked 
by the plague, that they have seen and con- 
versed with this phantom. But always, as 
if they feared to excite the wrath of this 
personation, they do not attribute to her 
the disasters which follow; they say that 
God, displeased by the sins of man, sends 
her, from time to time, to chastise them. 
One of the most beautiful creations of 
Servian imagination is the Vila, or forest 
nymph. There is frequent mention of the 
Vila in their popular ballads. When they 
wish to give a high idea of the beauty of 
a maiden, it is to the Vila that they com- 
pare her. These ballads or legends, which 
the Servian hears from his infancy, strike 
his imagination; by dint of dreaming of 
the Vila he believes himself to have seen 
her; and it is confidently affirmed in the 
country, that it is given to certain persons to 
hold converse with these mysterious beings. 
The favourite retreat of the Vila is in 


the depths of the forest, or on the banks. 


of lakes or rivers. In general, they avoid 
the notice of man; but often their voice 
rises above the murmur of the waters, and 
the confused sound of their dancing, or 
their rapid flight through the forest, may 
be heard in the silence of the evening. 
Endowed with supernatural gifts, they 
can read the future; and they communi- 
cate their magic science to those whom they 
favour, and who, from their birth, owe this 
privilege to certain fortuitous conditions. 
The following popular Servian tales 





serve to illustrate, in some degree, the 
foregoing remarks; the legend of the 
founding of Scutari, in particular, shows 
how prevailing is the belief in the Vila, 
and their interference in the affairs of men. 


THE WAVERING MAIDEN. 


Last night torrents of rain fell from the 
clouds ; the night air covered the ground 
with hoar-frost. I went forth to seek him 
whom I love; but on the lonely plain I 
saw but his mantle, his scarf, and, near his 
silver harp, a green apple. Then I said 
within myseit: “If I take his mantle—but 
perhaps he may feel the cold ; the scarf— 
it is I myself who have given it to him; 
the harp is my brother’s gift. I will leave 
the print of my teeth in this green apple ; 
he will know thus that I came. 


THE SECRET DISCLOSED. 


Two lovers were lavishing on each other 
marks of their tenderness, for they thought 
themselves alone; but the meadow saw 
them; she told the story of their loves 
to the flock, who recounted it fo the 
shepherd. The shepherd repeated it to 
a traveller, who confided it to a boatman ; 
the boatman revealed it to the rash waves, 
and they to the maiden’s mother. 


THE RASH VOW. 


Nine times had a mother given birth to 
a daughter. The tenth time she prayed 
God to grant her a son; but her prayer 
was unanswered, and the nine maidens 
had another sister. 

When all was ready for the baptism, the 
godfather asked the mother what name 
was to be given to the child. 

“ Let them call her Jeanne,” replied she; 
“and may the devil fly away with her!” 

But the girl grew; her figure was lithe 
and graceful; the rose and pink thorn paled 
before the brightness of her complexion. 
One day she went to draw water from the 
forest spring ; she heard a voice which said 
to her, ‘‘ Throw thy pitcher upon the green 
grass, wonderful Jeanne! My retreat is 
full of freshness and shade; a little child, 
rocked in thy godfather’s arms, thou wast 
promised to us by thy mother.” So the 
maiden threw her pitcher into the long 
grass, and followed whither the voice 
should lead her. 

Filled with anxiety the old mother came 
to seek her: “Jeanne,” she cried, “oh! 
my youngest born, wilt thou leave my 
hearth desolate ? ” 

But the maiden answered her: “ Re- 
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proved of God, go back alone to thy 
dwelling! Didst thou not thyself decide 
my fate, when, still an infant, I lay in my 
godfather’s arms ?” 


THE CHARM. 


It is night; the warriors are resting; 
the amber-coloured wine sparkles in the 
goblets ; but the young Stoian drinks not 
of the intoxicating draught ; the fragrant 
coffee smokes in its golden cup. 

The maidens come from the fountain, 
bearing on their shoulders their replenished 
waterpots. In the midst of them comes 
the sister of Ivan. At the sight of her 
Stoian feels his heart burn with love; he 
throws in the maiden’s path a sweet- 
scented quince and a rosy apple; but, with 
an imperious foot, the sister of Ivan spurns 
the apple, and the quince rolls in vain upon 
the ground. At this sight Stoian gives him- 
self uptodespair. Allatonce he rises and 
hastens to his dwelling; it is by sorcery that 
he hopes to triumph over the sister of Ivan. 

He takes four leaves of paper which a 
sorceress has charmed; upon the first he 
traces symbolic lines and throws it into 
the flames, pronouncing these words: 
‘Consume not thou, oh charm! nor thon, 
oh fragile leaf! Let the heart of the sister 
of Ivan alone be inflamed.” He throws into 
water the second leaflet: ‘‘ May the current 
of these waves carry along with it naught 
but the heart of the sister of Ivan!” 
While giving up to the breath of the winds 
the third, he exclaims: ‘“‘ May the winds, 
respecting this charm, raise with them the 
heart of the sister of Ivan!” As to the 
fourth, he places it upon his pillow: 
“ Mayest thou not remain on my couch, 
oh charm! but mayest thou be replaced 
by the sister of Ivan!” 

Some hours had passed, when a gentle 
sound is heard at the door. Someone 
knocks; the charm has worked; it is the 
sister of Ivan. 

“Open,” she says, “if thou fearest God, 
for the flames are consuming me!” Stoian 
remains silent, and still “Open” entreats 
the maid, “the waters are overwhelming 
me!” but the youth still answers not. 
“ Stoian,” at last cries the sister of Ivan, 
“the winds are lifting me up and carrying 
me to the clouds!” Then Stoian opens 
the door, and seizing the white hands of 
the maiden, draws her into his dwelling. 


THE TRANSFORMATION. 


Stephen was his mother’s pride. She 
was the widow of a warrior who had been 





treacherously murdered by an Albanian. 
When the season came which strews the 
forest paths with yellow leaves, Stephen’s 
mother died, leaving nothing to her son 
but a plot of ground at the foot of the 
mountain, together with her last blessing. 
The humour of the young shepherd became 
so gloomy that the maidens thought him 
demented, and whispered that the Vila 
had taken him as an adopted brother. 
However, if Stephen did not conduct 
himself in the common affairs of life like 
most ordinary mortals, it was he whom 
everyone came to consult on important 
occasions; no one gave better advice, and 
when the priest was applied to for the 
adjustment of a difficulty, he would say, 
“Go to Stephen.” 

One day, when, in a dreamy mood, he 
was wandering through the green forest, 
he saw a young girl approaching him ; 
twice he turned to avoid her, twice he 
found himself face to face with this 
beautiful apparition. 

“Stephen,” she said, standing before 
him so that he could not escape, “I want 
you to help me to make up my mind. Two 
suitors demand my hand: how shall I 
know which of them I ought to choose ?” 

Stephen made the maiden sit down by 
him, and spoke of love and married bliss 
in terms so attractive, that one would have 
said his whole heart was on his lips. The 
young girl listened to him with emotion: 
**’Vould to Heaven,”’ she said to herself, 
“that either of my lovers resembled him!” 
The Vila alone heard what passed, but before 
another moon had waned, Stephen’s cottage, 
adorned with fresh garlands, re-echoed with 
the bridal song. 


THE MOTHER, THE SISTER, AND THE WIFE. 


Dragged down by the falling of an old 
wall, and well-nigh buried beneath its 
ruins, Ivan broke his right arm. The 
Vila undertook to restore him to health 
upon three conditions — the invalid’s 
mother must sacrifice one of her hands, 
his sister cut off her beautiful hair, and 
his young wife give up to the nymph of 
the green forest her necklace of pearls. 
The mother and sister consented without 
regret to what the Vila required, but the 
young wife would not give up her pearis, 
declaring that they had been her father’s 
gift. 

Enraged by this refusal, the Vila spread 
upon the wounded arm the juice of a 
poisonous plant, the effect of which was 
sudden and mortal. 
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Then the cuckoos made the air ring 
with their lamentations. Two birds sighed 
day and night, whilst a third only bewailed 
itself at intervals. The two first were 
mourning for Ivan’s mother* and sister, 
the third for the young wife. 


KONDA. 


Konda had just died—Konda, the only 
son of his mother. In her despair she 
was unwilling that his cherished remains 
should rest far from her dwelling. They 
dug @ grave in a green spot of the garden, 
under the golden-fruited orange-trees ; it 
was there that the distressed mother came 
daily to commune with him who was no 
more. “Qh! my son, does not the earth 
press heavily upon thee? Art thou not 
imprisoned in thy maple-wood coffin ?” 

A feeble and plaintive voice replied, “It 
is not the earth which weighs me down, 
it is not my maple coffin; the load which 
oppresses me is the grief of my beloved; 
when she sighs, my soul is sad in heaven. 
Judge what my grief will be, should she 
prove inconstant to my memory!” 


THE FOUNDATION OF SKADAR (SCUTARI). 


Three brothers—the King Vukaschin, 
Ugliescha the Voivode, and Gaiko the 
youngest—were laying the foundations of 
a fortress. It was upon the banks of the 
Boiana, where Skadar stands at the 
present day. 

For three years, three hundred skilled 
workmen laboured without ceasing, and, 
far from being completed, the town and 
fort had not yet their foundations laid. 
What they built by day, the Vila de- 
molished by night. The fourth year was 
about to commence when the voice of the 
Vila was heard, in these words: “ Wh 
all this labour, King Vukaschin? Why 
squander in vain thy treasures? Dost 
thou hope to build a town when thou 
canst not even lay the foundations of 
it? Know, then, that thou shalt not 
succeed until after thou hast built up 
within the first walls two beings, children 
of the same mother, Stoi and Stoiana.” 
When the king heard of this prediction, 
he called Decinier, his faithful servant. 
“My son,” said he to him, “as thou hast 
always, even until now, testified thy zeal 
towards me, yoke the steeds to the chariot, 
take with thee six bags of gold, and travel 
all over the world, until thou findest two 
brothers bearing the name of Stoi and 
Stoiana. Bring them hither at all hazards, 





foundations, for then alone shall we be 
able to rear the fortress.” 

Seareely had Decinier received this 
order, than he hastened to prepare the 
horses; he took six bags of gold, and 
travelled through the wide world, seeking 
everywhere for Stoi and Stoiana. His 
journey lasted three years, but he could 
not find the two brothers; then he came 
back to Vukaschin, bringing with him the 
horses, the chariot, and the six bags of 
gold. 

When the king had learned from Decinier 
that all his efforts had been fruitless, he 
called Rad, the master-builder, and ordered 
him to recommence the interrupted works. 
The three hundred masons set themselves 
again to their labour, but the Vila, as 
before, overturned at night what they had 
built during the day. At last she gave to 
Vukaschin this last warning: “Each of 
you has a faithful wife at home; let her 
who first comes out with the workmen’s 
morning meal be built up in the founda- 
tions ; then shall you be free to finish the 
fortress.” 

The king called his two brothers and 
explained to them the conditions of the 
Vila. ‘Let us swear,” he said, “not to 
reveal this secret to our wives, and let 
fate alone decide which shall be - the 
victim.” Then the three brothers took 
the oath. 

The evening come, each went home to 
his white dwelling, where the evening 
meal awaited him; but, forgetful of his 
oath, Vukaschin said to his wife, “ Beloved, 
take care, above all things, not to go down 
to-morrow with the workmen’s breakfast ; 
it will cost you your life, and you will be 
walled up in the foundations of the fort!” 
Ugliescha was not more discreet, and 
gave, in the same words, the same advice 
to his wife. Gaiko alone remained faithful 
to his promise. 

Scarcely had the day dawned over the 
mountains when the three brothers came 
to superintend the works on the Boiana. 

Two women came presently from the 
dwellings of the chiefs—they were the 
wives of the king and of the Voivode; 
the one came to spread upon the meadow 
a newly-washed cloth ; then she carried it 
to the laundry, but she came no farther. 
The second carried a red earthenware 
pitcher, and went to draw water from the 
spring; then she exchanged a few words 
with her sister-in-law, but she also came 
no farther. Theyoung wife of Gaiko had re- 
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ing all her care, and when the hour for the 
morning meal approached, Gaiko’s mother 
wished to call the servants, and with them 
carry food down to the Boiana. ‘“ Do not 
put yourself to this trouble, good mother,” 
said the young wife ; “‘ rock the child, and 
I will go myself; rest quite satisfied, I will 
see that all is prepared. It would be a 
sin before God, and expose us to the just 
reproaches of men, if we allowed you 
to burthen yourself thus.” Gaiko’s old 
mother began to rock the cradle, whilst 
her daughter-in-law, after having called 
the servants, went down, taking with them 
the morning meal, towards the Boiana. 
The first to see her was Gaiko; he threw 
himself before her, he wound his arms 
around her, he covered her sweet face 
with kisses and tears, and said to her, 
sobbing, ‘“‘ Dost thou not see, unhappy and 
dearly-loved wife, that there is nothing left 
for thee but to die ? With whom hast thou 
then left our Ivan? Alas! who will tend 
the child? Who now will nurse him? ” 

Vukaschin would not allow him to say 
more; he seized the young wife by the 
hand and led her to Rad, the master- 
builder, who called the gang of workmen. 
The young wife looked at them smiling, 
for she mistook all these threats for 
pleasantry. Meanwhile they raise around 
her stones and pieces of wood; already 
the structure reaches to her knees; but in 
her innocence she still laughs, so far is she 
from suspecting the reality. When they 
reached her waist she understood what was 
the fate which awaited her; then her grief 
changed to despair, and addressing her 
brother-in-law, she cried, “ You will not 
allow them to bury me alive; I am so 
young, you must have lost all fear of 
God to allow them to do this thing before 
your eyes.” Then, seeing that her prayers 
were unavailing, and rising superior to all 
false shame, she thus implored her lord : 
“Oh! my dear master and husband, do 
not allow them to bury me alive; my 
mother has gold, she will buy a slave or 
a captive; and, if there needs must be a 
victim, at least let it not be your young 
wife.” Confounded by her words, Gaiko 
answered nothing. Then the unfortunate 
girl addressed herself to the master-builder. 
“Rad,” said she, “oh! my brother in Christ, 
leave, I beseech you, a little opening at the 
height of my breast, it need only be large 
enough for me to nurse my child from it, 
if anyone will, in pity, bring him to his 
mother.” 

Conjured thus in the Saviour’s name, 


Rad felt himself moved with compassion ; 
he arranged a little window at the height 
of the young mother’s breast. She asked 
him yet another favour, that they would 
allow her a little light, so that she might 
see from her dungeon her beautiful home, 
watch the arrival of her son, and follow 
him with her eyes when they took him 
away. It was thus that they built Skadar. 
They brought the child tothe young mother, 
and she fed him during one week ; then her 
voice was heard no more, but the sources 
of life remained fruitful for a whole year. 
Love was stronger than death, and even 
at the present day nursing mothers piously 
visit the scene of this miracle. 





NOT EXPLAINED. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART I. 
THE FIRST TIME. 


Eeven years ago it was. Aye, eleven I 
remember; for it was tae year after I got 
my first picture into the Academy (I had 
only gone in for Suffolk-street and the 
Dudley before), and that was in 1865. 
It was very early in the spring too, and I 
was down in Surrey sketching, working 
up backgrounds, in fact, for a couple of 
pictures, both of which I hoped soon to 
submit to the dread conclave who rule the 
fates at Burlington House. There was a 
little inn at the meeting of three cross roads, 
somewhere between Dorking and Sheere ; 
and there I put up for my headquarters, 
making longer or shorter excursions there- 
from according as I found the neighbouring 
skies and “bits” propitious, or the reverse. 

I had been out one day painting at a 
bit of moorland; dark brown earth, dashed 
here and there with a bit of golden furze 
blossom ; two or three tall fir-trees stand- 
ing up to the right, their trunks picked 
out sharply against a pale, far-off sky. It 
was for a background for my Priscilla the 
Puritan Maiden, the best bit of colouring 
I ever did. Not that you will remember 
it, though ; though it wasn’t rejected either. 
I wish it had been, instead of being “skyed” 
where no one could see it, in the darkest 
corner of the Academy, and obliged to 
stick there till the end of July; when 
Willis, the picture dealer, saw it in my 
studio, and said : 

“My dear fellow, if you’d shown me 
that before you sent it in, I might have 
offered you three figures for it.” 

As it was, he didn’t offer me anything; 
and if you want to see it you’ve only to 
look under a pile of old canvases in my 
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models’ dressing-room. It would go for 
under three figures now; but that has 
nothing to do with my story. 

I had been painting for the best part of 
the day, as I have said, making the most 
of the sky, a misty opaline tint throwing 
up the fir-trees wonderfully, and giving 
an improved tone to the browns and 
madders of the bit of moorland; and then 
a sudden breeze sprang up, the sun came 
out brightly; the dim, pearly sky broke 
up into sharp whites and blues; and I 
packed up my traps to go home. The 
“effect” was over for that day at all 
events, and I wanted a walk. There was 
a good bit of afternoon still before me. I 
determined to take a new route home- 
wards, and go through the park of a 
certain nobleman in the neighbourhood ; 
a place of which I had often heard, though 
I had never happened to visit it before. 

Wonderfully beautiful, too, it was when 
I got there, which was not for some time, 
as I didn’t know my way a bit, and had an 
unconquerable dislike (I have it now) to 
asking it of other people. 

The land rose and fell, now in sharp 
ridges, thickly wooded with deep, ferny 
clefts between; now in smooth, green 
rollers, like the waves of an inland sea, 
dotted over with huge beeches, and set off 
here and there by a dark Scotch pine, or 
an emerald larch in all the first glitter of 
its early spring garniture. It was a lovely 
scene altogether, and I wandered on, now 
taking one path, now another; and anon 
striking across the grass to catch a nearer 
view of one of the soft-eyed, slim-legged 
deer, or disturb a hare from its bracken 
covert. 

All at once it occurred to me to wonder 
where I was going. 

I was coming down one of the grassy 
undulations in the park. The sun was 
just setting, and the light fell on one side 
of the tall, straight silver stems of the 
Scotch firs and larches, leaving the other 
side dark, and throwing long lines of black 
shadow across the copper-coloured leaves 
which covered the sloping woods below, 
so that they suggested a musical score 
with its lines and giant black - stalked 
crotchets. That wood looked too dense, 
however, to be a portion of the park; and 
if it were not, I had strayed to the extreme 
farthest point from that which I desired 
to reach. Still it was better to ascertain 
the truth; the sun would be down in a 
few moments; and if, as I suspected, that 
mass of brown foliage was the outskirts 





which, at first, I thought was the shadow 





of Ditchley-wood, I was a good eight 
miles from home, and had better give up 
the thought of walking thither, and betake 
myself instead to Ditchley village, in the 
hope of finding some sort of a conveyance. 

The ground got steeper, and the grass 
poorer, as I descended. A thin belt of 
Scotch firs stood up at the bottom, out of 
an undergrowth of fern and ragged 
shrubbery; and when I had passed this 
I saw that. my suspicions were correct. 
My hand rested on the ancient, moss- 
grown paling which surrounded the park, 
while beyond the deep ditch on the farther 
side stretched a narrow strip of brown, 
marshy-looking moorland shut in by the 
afore-mentioned woods. 

The sun had set by now, and there was 
something dark and threatening about the 
belt of dusky foliage, and deep impene- 
trable shadow before me; something un- 
speakably melancholy in that lonely bit of 
common, broken only by an occasional 
hillock, or pool of blackish water throwing 
back a dull gleam to meet the pale light 
of the evening sky; something which 
made me inclined to cling to this rotten 
park paling as a sign of human habita- 
tions and civilisation. To reach Ditchley, 
I must cross that bit of common and the 
wood beyond; if I followed the paling I 
must come out—somewhere! 1 deter- 
mined to follow the paling. 

The light grew fainter and more dusky 
as I advanced, the landscape blacker and 
more indistinct. I had often been out at 
this time before; not unfrequently had 
only found my way back to my lodgings 
by the clear light of the moon; but never 
in all my life had I experienced this unac- 
countable feeling of nervousness and de- 
pression, which positively made me start 
and shiver at the mere sound of a rustling 
among the firs and undergrowth on my 
right. 

It was nothing but just such a rustling 
as had several times before disturbed me— 
the passage of a fallow-deer through the 
dry fronds of its bracken cover; yet 
(mock at me if you will) I declare to 
Heaven I stood still, drenched from head 
to foot with a cold dew of perspiration, 
and turned my head to look for the 
innocent cause of the noise with the slow, 
stiff movement of one who expects to see 
something terrible — even, perhaps, the 
enemy of mankind himself ! 

Instead, I saw nothing! Nothing, that 
is, but a darkish patch among the bushes, 
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of a man. They were not high enough, 
however, to conceal even a deer; and the 
belt of trees, among which they grew, was 
so thin, I could clearly see through it to the 
steep, grassy ridge beyond. It could but 
have been a hare, startled from its form, 
and gone before I could turn my head. I 
laughed aloud at myself as I walked on; and 
then stopped short, with a positively sick 
feeling of dread as the rustling began again; 
and this timesolike—to my sharpened senses 
—the stealthy tread of a man’s footsteps 
through the brake at my right hand, that 
I looked over my shoulder with the full an- 
ticipation of seeing him there. 

Again—nothing! Nothing but waving 
shadow among the shrubs, probably cast by 
one of the fir-trees, and looking blacker for 
the paleness of the evening light—a mere 
shade, which might even have been fancy, 
for it seemed to fade and disappear as I 
looked at it, and I went on again reso- 
lutely. The rustling sound went on too. 
Yes; there was no mistaking it now. It 
was the creeping, careful step of a man 
following something—a man who did not 
wish to be heard. Could it be—such mis- 
takes have been made through the medium 
of disordered nerves—the sound of my 
own footsteps, translated by a feverish 
imagination to a little distance from me ? 

I stood still again to try. 

The shadow-tread went on, crushing the 
dry leaves beneath it step by step; came 
up to me, still on my right; passed me 
(it may have been fancy, but I could 
almost swear I felt the shadow on me 
then, and with it a strange, cold sensa- 
tion, as of an icy draught); went on a 
few yards, and then paused, as though 
he, if it were a man, had suddenly caught 
sight of the object he was pursuing. 

Quite involuntarily I stepped forward, 
gazing eagerly to see it too; and, to my 
great relief, saw, at the distance of about 
twenty yards from me, a young lady ! 

The path I was following had been 
trending upwards for some time. It 
reached the brow of a long ridge at a 
little distance, where the slender, scanty- 
leaved boughs of a tall birch-tree feathered 
down to near the palings in a sort of 
natural arch, beyond which you could see 
a space of cold gray-blue sky. Beneath 
this arch she stood, her head turned, 
looking ‘back over her shoulder at me. 
She had on a canary-coloured gown, with 
a white bloominess on the edges of it, as 
though it were made of velvet, and cut, in 
the quaint old-fashioned style which we 





rarely see nowadays except in pictures, 
square-shaped across the bosom. The 
sleeves were puffed, and slashed in some 
darker colour, above the elbow; and the 
neck was hidden by a ruffling, or kerchief, 
of lace. Standing there, she looked rather 
above the middle height in women; and 
the exquisite shape of her head and limbs, 
the latter rather expressed than hidden by 
the straight, clinging folds of her gown ; 
the former uncovered, save for a wreath of 
soft, shining black hair, curling low on the 
forehead and down her neck, would have 
attracted the eye of any man, had he an 
artist’s soul behind it or not. In her left 
hand she held something like a leathern 
strap, coiled up; and, as she turned her 
head, I caught the broken, quivering gleam 
of what looked like a cluster of diamonds, 
pendant from her throat and ears. Her 
face I will not attempt to describe. It 
was simply that of the most lovely woman 
I have ever yet seen. 

I have said that she was looking back 
at me; but as I gazed at her, I saw, with 
a return of the same strange feeling I have 
before noticed, that her eyes rested, not on 
me, but on something to my right, and in 
the same moment I felt that she, too, was 
listening to the shadow. Nay, more; she 
was looking at it. : 

Almost before I could realise all this, 
the lovely, listening expression of her face 
changed to one of mingled fear and annoy- 
ance, struggling with strong distasteful 
pride. She flung back her head with an 
impatient gesture, and, turning abruptly 
round, disappeared over the ridge. 

In the same breath the rustling sound 
began again, glided from me up the hill, 
and disappeared too. 

I suppose I must have stood where I 
was for a minute or so, before pursuing 
my onward way, in the hope of seeing 
something more of the lovely lady of the 
park. 1 was straggling with my own 
insane folly in having allowed myself to 
connect her, even for a second, with the 
rustling which had disturbed my morbid 
nervousness; and in having become pos- 
sessed with the idea that it was she, and 
no other, whom this creeping shadow was 
following ; and that she knew it as well 
as I did. I put the fanciful notion from 
me with an effort, and was trudging 
slowly on, when a sudden, sharp, wailing 
cry rose from the other side of the ridge ; 
& woman's cry, so plaintive, so shrill with 
deadly terror, that, grasping my stick 
tighter, I tore up the path and gained the 
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spot where the girl had stood, before 
another minute could have elapsed. The 
echoes of the cry were still trembling on the 
air as I stood there; and I looked down for 
the cause of it, fullyexpecting to see thatthe 
girl had either fallen, or had been attacked 
by some animal which had alarmed her. 

To my intense astonishment there was 
no one whatever in sight ! 

The path sloped downwards from my 
feet, and stretched out straight and un- 
broken, with the high paling and fiat 
common on one side, and the line of trees 
at the other. Just at the bottom two or 
three rabbits had come out, and were 
feeding as quietly, at the edge of the grass, 
as though nothing had passed that way 
within an hour. They threw back their 
ears, cocked up their little white tails, and 
were off like a shot when I shouted out. 

“Where are you? Are you hurt?” 
but there was no other response, no other 
sign of anyone hearing me, and my voice 
died away in echoes against the silent 
woods. Even the rustling sound had 


ceased, and with it the chilly, nervous 
feeling I had experienced. As I went on, 
indeed, I began to ask myself whether I 
had not fancied the cry. I felt as if I had 


been in a dream, of which the only real 
thing was the girl I had seen. Probably 
she was one of Lord Marloes’ daughters. 
There might be a fancy ball that night at 
the Abbey, and she had dressed early, and 
come out for a stroll in the park, until 
disturbed by the intrusion of a stranger 
like myself. The ery (if ery there had 
been) had come from the other side of the 
ridge, and from no great distance; and as 
the trees were nowhere so thick that I 
could not see through them for several 
hundred yards, it was evident that she 
had neither been hurt, nor frightened so 
seriously as to be prevented from running 
very swiftly out of sight. 

I went on therefore without more delay; 
and in another minute or two came on a 
park-keeper’s lodge, at a turn in the path, 
with a woman sitting outside it peeling 
potatoes into a wooden tub. 

She stopped to look at me asI came up, 
and answered my query as to the nearest 
village by pointing smilingly to sundry 
columns of smoke rising above the edge of 
the common at a little distance, and telling 
me that that was Ditchley. Yes, it belonged, 
like the Abbey, to Lord Marloes. Married ? 
Oh, certainly ; but a young man with no 
daughters, and his wife not to say hand- 
some anyway; though a dear, good lady, 





and a sad invalid. They were having some 
grand doings at the Abbey that evening, 
and my lord’s sister had just called in 
passing, and carried off the eldest. boy to 
help with the. decorations in the music- 
room. She were handsome, if I liked, a 
real beauty, with the real family hair, 
black as my boot, and blue eyes; but as 
to her dress, the dame hadn’t seen her, 
had been busy indoors, and the boy had 
only run in to tell her he was wanted. 
She didn’t know what a fancy ball was, 
had never heard of it; and as to a shriek 
(here she stared at me rather sharply, as 
though thinking I was a little out of my 
mind), there hadn’t been none in her 
hearing, wi’out I meant the peacocks. 
My lord kept a “mort” of them wild 
in the preserves; and, indeed, she’d got 
so used to their screeching that she didn’t 
pay no count to it now. 

And that was it, of course! I had not 
known of the peacocks, or I should not 
have asked the question ; and, for the rest, 
my last conjecture was probably correct. I 
don’t remember ever laughing more heartily 
than I did at the recollection of my own 
fanciful cowardice, when, ten minutes later, 
I found myself sitting by a blazing fire in 
the most comfortable room of the Ditchley 
Arms. I should have liked to have seen 
my lord’s sister again though. The lovely 
face dwelt in my mind for some weeks ; 
and I even fixed it there by making a 
sketch of her, from memory, as she stood 
under the silver birch, looking back at me. 


PART II. THE SECOND TIME. 


TEN years had passed over my head since 
the occurrence of the incident mentioned 
in my last chapter ; and, to speak the truth, 
it had faded so entirely out of my mind 
that if anybody had asked me about the 
events of that spring excursion, I am 
certain it would not have recurred to my 
memory as forming one of them. 

I had travelled much in the interval ; 
had lived for some time in Rome and 
Naples; made a name as a successful 
artist; last, not least, married and esta- 
blished myself in London, the father of 
twin girls and a boy—a man tolerably 
well to do in the world, who papered 
his house with dingy green, and hung it 
with cracked Japanese plates made a 
fortnight back in England. Could any 
individual have passed more completely 
out of the realms of youthful dreams and 
fancies to the modern shams and fashions 
of the day P 
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Among my acquaintances—and being 
well off, I had a large circle of them—was 
one Captain Verschoyle, the son of one of 
our merchant princes, and heir to a col- 
lection of pictures worth some hundreds 
of thousands. 

He had a very fair taste for art him- 
self, had had a couple of studies from me ; 
and had got into a way of dropping in at 
our house, now and then of an evening, to 
have a game of billiards with me, or to 
play over some of his own musical com- 
positions to my wife. 

When the time for the annual summer 
exodus drew near, on this particular year, 
I happened to mention one day that, after 
a month at the seaside, I was going to 
take my wife and the children to Reigate 
for September. Verschoyle was present at 
the time, and turned round to express his 
delight. He was going for a fortnight’s 
shooting to a friend’s place, about ten miles 
from Reigate. If we were there, he should 
be able to see something of us. How jolly! 

Of course I echoed his pleasure. The 
young fellow was a puppy and a noodle ; 
but a gentlemanly puppy too, and not a 
bad-hearted noodle. I rather liked him on 
the whole. 

Sure enough, I had not been ten days 
at Reigate, and was standing, one after- 
noon, on the platform of the London and 
Brighton Station, with «a friend waiting 
for the train which was to convey him to 
town, when, lowering my eyes from one 
of the most glorious. golden sunsets ever 
vouchsafed to the eye of man, I saw 
standing up black against the saffron- 
coloured sky two men at the farther end 
of the platform, one of whom was making 
vehement gestures of recognition in my 
direction. 

Needless to say it was Verschoyle, and 
the next moment we were shaking hands, 
and he had introduced his friend, who 
turned out to be his then host, and who 
met me very cordially, and gave me his 
card with a hearty invitation to come 
over to lunch any day and see the picture- 
gallery, of which he said his brother, the 
owner of the place, was very proud. When 
they were gone I looked at the card, and 
saw written in pencil, under the name and 
London address, “ Ditchley Abbey.” 

Ditchley Abbey! Well! what was there 
in the name to make me start? I had 
probably heard of the place before. It was 
a tolerably well-known one, and belonging 
to an equally well-known peer. I saw his 
name in the papers every day. The glories 





of the Abbey were mentioned with honour 
in the county guide-book. I had even a 
dim notion that I had once been to the 
place, and had seen one of the ladies of 
the house. It must have been a long 
time back at all events. My ideas on the 
subject were most indistinct; and I had 
not even had an idea that the Abbey was 
within a drive of my present residence. 
My friend’s train came up while I was 
still looking at the card, and I dropped it 
on the platform, and with it the memory 
I had been trying to recall. 

In due time, however, I drove over to 
the Abbey, a magnificent place, palatial 
in size and ugliness, and approached by 
one of the finest avenues in the South of 
England, and was welcomed very cordially 
by my host, who introduced me to his 
wife and sister-in-law, and a couple of 
men friends, who, like Verschoyle, were 
down for the shooting, and with whom 
we all sat down to lunch. 

During the meal I gathered that Lord 
Marloes, himself, was travelling on the 
Continent for his wife’s health; and that 
his brother was only staying at the Abbey 
for the home shooting, and the vicinity 
to the regiment to which he, as well as 
Verschoyle and one of the other men, 
belonged. 

The conversation, however, chiefi 
turned on art, in compliment to me, I 
suppose, as a stranger, and to the idea 
(only too correct a one, I fear) that painters 
and singers are never thoroughly happy 
on any subject out of their own pro- 
fession. At any rate the usual well-bred 
sillinesses and inanities, common to those 
cultivated members of society who wouldn’t 
know a Titian from a Gainsborough, if left 
to themselves, were said by my pretty 
hostess and her husband, Verschoyle 
chiming in with the air of an A.R.A. at 
the very least, and bringing out such a 
“répertoire” of studio slang in the way 
of “bits,” “effects,” ‘“ modelling,” and 
“tone,” &c., that he was equal to a whole 
crew of second-rate Suffolk-street artists 
rolled into one; and as soon as lunch was 
over we repaired to the picture-gallery. 

I have no space or time for dwelling 
on the paintings. There were some very 
good ones, and some equally trashy; a 
very fair collection of old masters; and a 
lengthy array of family portraits. These 
had a gallery to themselves leading out of 
the organ-room, and we came to them at 
the last, our host showing considerably 
more interest in descanting on them, than 
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on the more interesting pictures we had 
just been seeing. 

All at once a strange feeling came over 
me. I saw nothing, and heard nothing; 
but my hands grew cold as ice, and a 
sick, shivering sensation crept along every 
vein in my body, bringing back to me in 
one breath the rustling sound of that 
shadow-step which I had heard, or had 
fancied I heard, ten years ago, in the very 
park on to which the windows of the 
picture-gallery were looking. How it 
came, or whence it came, 1 know not; 
but in that moment the terror I had so 
long forgotten was there, as plainly and 
vividly as though the sound of the stealthy 
footsteps were even then in my ears. I 
was standing facing the window, and with 
my back to a picture. Something made 
me turn round, though with a feeling of 
reluctance which I could not define, and 
look at it. It was the life-size, half-length 
portrait of a man, in the dress of the Stuart 
era, very well painted, but with a dark evil 
face, strongly lined, and wearing a peculiar 
look in the eyes, half sombre, half pas- 
sionate, which gave a sinister expression to 
the whole countenance.- 

I had never seen the picture or any 
copies of it before. I had never met any- 
one in the least reminding me of it. If 
you ask me how a face, thus utterly strange 
and unfamiliar, could remind me of a 
sound, unconnected with face or shape of 
any sort, I cannot answer. I can only 
aver as solemnly as I stand here that it 
did, and so intimately that one seemed as 
it were only a concomitant of the other. 
I made no comment on it whatever. I 
went on, answered some queries of my 
host’s relative to another portrait, and 
then stopped short, as if struck by a 
sudden blow, and cried out so loud as to 
startle them all. 

“Good Heavens! I was right. 
she is too!” 

We had come to a long narrow picture, 
almost hidden by a projecting pillar at a 
corner of the gallery—the portrait of a 
lady in a canary-coloured gown, the sleeves 
puffed and slashed with dark red, the 
bodice cut square over the bosom, whose 
downy whiteness was partly hidden by a lace 
kerchief. Clusters of diamonds and rubies 
glittered at her throat, and in her ears; 
and one hand was curled round the neck 
of a huge hound, whose dark muzzle rested 
on her knee. Her hair, which was black 
and curly, was worn low on her forehead 
and down her neck behind; and the 


Here 





whole face was lit up by an expression of 
mirthful sweetness mingled with an inno- 
cent consciousness of her own beauty. A 
beautiful face indeed! so beautiful that 
I had never seen its like but once before— 
the face of “my lord’s sister” as she 
looked that evening when I met her in the 
park. 

Naturally my violent start and ex- 
clamation — for which, indeed, I could 
have bitten out my tongue—excited no 
little wonder in those about me, and my 
host repeated : 

“She? Why, Mr. Le Fane, what can 
you know of this too fair and foolish 
ancestress of mine? ” 

The tone was a little haughty, and I 
stammered something about having taken 
the face for the portrait of someone else— 
someone I had seen. I even asked whether 
it had ever been engraved or exhibited— 
at a loan-collection perhaps ? 

“Oh dear no!” he said. None of the 
portraits had ever been allowed to be 
copied or removed from the Abbey; and 
indeed, till within the last hundred years, 
this one had not been visible to visitors, being 
covered with a curtain ; and he pointed to 
some blackened fragments of drapery still 
suspended to a cord some inches above the 
frame. 

“The portrait then has a history?” I 
said, with as much coolness as I could 
command. “ Certainly the original must 
have been beautiful enough to warrant 
one. May we hear it, if the request is 
not impertinent ?” 

“By all means. The fair Lady Dorothea 
lived too long ago for her follies to affect 
us personally (even as a warning to you, 
my dear),” nodding his head at his bloom- 
ing sister-in-law, who was somehow always 
to be found lingering with Verschoyle in 
the rear of the rest of the party. ‘ The 
story is only too common, I’m afraid, and 
is simply this. She was very lovely, as 
you see, and had a host of lovers, as you 
infer. Also she was a coquette, and so 
hard to please that she couldn’t make up 
her mind as to whom to take; and a story 
got about that she had so far disgraced 
herself as to set her affections on a person 
far beneath her in station—a groom, I 
believe, who was, in point of fact, dis- 
missed his place as soon as the report 
reached the ears of the family. A fort- 
night later my lady disappeared too. She 
had been sitting for her picture— you 
will see that part of the background and 
drapery are still unfinished—and went out 
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into the park afterwards, under pretence of 
looking for her favourite hound, which, she 
said, had run away from her. At any rate 
she had the leash for his neck in her hand 
when she was last seen leaving the garden 
door, and she returned no more. Every 
search and inquiry after her was made, 
headed by her cousin, the bearded gentle- 
man there, at whose portrait you were 
gazing so intently a few minutes back, 
and who. was one of her most ardent 
suitors. From private information, how- 
ever, he learnt in the course of a few days 
that she had actually fied across seas with 
this very servant fellow; and from that 
day, as you may guess, her name was 
dropped at the Abbey. The shock and 
disgrace broke her father’s heart. He 
grew quite childish, shut himself up in 
his private rooms and would see no one; 
had that picture, unfinished as it was, hung 
up in the corner and covered with a black 
cloth; and died in the course ofayear or so.” 

“And the cousin?” I asked. It had 
come over me with an unpleasant thrill 
that the man with the sinister eyes should, 
after all, be connected with her. 

“ Ah! poor fellow, I’m afraid he must 
have been harder hit by the pretty run- 
away than men are nowadays. They say 
he never got over her flight, but moped 
about for some weeks, and then went away, 
and joined the Commonwealth in a fit of 
spleen. At her father’s death he became 
ninth baron, and married a Scotch lady; 
but the Restoration took place shortly 
afterwards, and he was of course a dis- 
graced man; and whether it was that, or 
domestic jars (for they say he led a cat- 
and-dog life with his wife), or the old 
wound, I know not, but he died one day 
by his own hand. Yes, it is a handsome 
portrait; but we are not proud of the 
original; for she was the only woman of 
our race who ever ‘ went wrong,’ as the 
saying is; and, besides, she carried off with 
her certain things of great value to the 
rest of the family.” 

“Ah! the jewels,” said his wife. “I 
have often read of them in the Abbey 
chronicles. Have you noticed how beau- 
tiful they are in the picture, Mr. Le Fane?” 

“Yes,” added my host. “They were 
given us by a French king, and were of 
great value. She wore them when sitting 
for her portrait; and she ran away with 
them the same day. It was unfair of the 
jade, for they didn’t belong to her; and 
were doubtless broken up and sold for a 
tenth of their value by Master Groom.” 


“But they have been recovered since ?” 
I exclaimed. ‘The present lord’s sister 
has worn them, has she not? Pardon me, 
I have an object in asking,” for I saw 
astonishment on more than one face, and 
felt that I was bound to explain. 

“ Most certainly not. They have never 
even been heard of since her disappear- 
ance; nor have we any like them in the 
family,” said my host. ‘“ May I ask your 
object in i : 

“One moment. You will laugh at me; 
but let me ask you one other question 
first. You have a sister, or had, ten 
years ago, most wonderfully like her ill- 
fated ancestress, have you not? and who 
wore a dress, made in exact imitation of 
this at an entertainment here? Perhaps 
you would not know it; but it was in the 
spring of 1865.” 

“Your questions certainly rouse my 
curiosity for their explanation,” my host 
answered, rather coldly. “As it happens, 
however, they are easily answered. We 
have a sister, undoubtedly, but who does 
not, in any way, resemble this portrait. 
I myself was staying here through the 
spring and winter of 1865, and, there- 
fore, happen to know that there were 
no entertainments given here, beyond 
dinner-parties and one concert, at all, 
I remember the concert, because my sister 
came up to arrange about it. It was at 
the beginning of March KE 

“Yes, yes,” I said, eagerly; “ the first 
week.” 

“ And she took the whole management 
of it. My brother’s wife was then too 
delicate for anything of the sort. As to 
her dress, I don’t remember what it was, 
possibly velvet—she is the eldest of the 
family, you know—but certainly in no 
way resembling this. Verschoyle knows 
her very well. She married Lord Castle- 
garden the year afterwards.” | 
Lady Castlegarden! Of course I knew 
her well, too, by sight; had seen her 
scores of times in the Park and Row. 
A large, handsome woman enough, but 
who must have been past thirty ten years 
ago; @ woman no more like—no more to 
be compared with the lovely, liquid-eyed 
beauty of that spring evening than night 
is to morning. 

Ina few words I told them the brief story 
of my adventure, and shortly afterwards 
I went away. There had been a great 
deal of laughter and questioning, and 
many exclamations and suggestions that 
I had seen the picture, or even a sketch 
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of it, before—perhaps as a child; or had 
heard it deseribed, and dreamt about it ; 
or had seen a fancy dress somewhat re- 
sembling the one in the portrait, and had 
fancied the likeness in the face. Very 
plausible and well-sounding suggestions 
they all were, but, as it happened, in no 
way corresponding to the plain, unintel- 
ligible fact of the case, and only affecting 
me in so far as to make me glad that there 
was one point in the story which I had 
kept back from them, as too fanciful even 
to bear the test of my own repeating—the 
shadow-step at my side, and the ghastly, 
unaccountable thrill with which I had 
connected that step with the sinister-eyed 
cousin, who, I now learnt, had been one of 
the Lady Dorothea’s slighted adorers. 


PART III. THE LAST TIME. 


As may be easily supposed, after my 
visit to the Abbey, and the story I had 
heard in the picture-gallery there, the 
subject of my early adventure with which 
it had been so strangely connected did not 
pass out of my mind as rapidly as it had 
previously done. On the contrary, the 
laughter and incredulity with which it 
had been met had exactly the opposite 
effect. It stimulated me (as soon as I 
returned to town) to a search among some 
old boxes containing various “ relique ” 
of my bachelorhood, for the sketch of 
which I have already spoken, and which I 
could not remember having destroyed. 

If I had ever had any doubts as to the 
exactness of my own memory, they dis- 
appeared at once, and for ever, when I 
came, as by a lucky chance I did, upon 
the missing canvas. With the single 
exception of the surroundings, my sketch 
of ten years back might have been one 
taken from the portrait itself of the lovely 
Lady Dorothea Dysart then hanging in the 
picture-gallery at Ditchley Abbey. 

Nay, more! The thing “like a strap,” 
which I had noticed she held in her hand, 
I now recognised as the leash for her 
hound, with which, according to the old 
chronicle, she had gone out on the un- 
happy day of her elopement. I think I 
should have written to Verschoyle and 
mentioned the fact to him, but for an 
event which drove it out of my mind. 

One of my children was taken ill with a 
dangerous and infectious disorder, and 
during the long weeks of her malady—a 
malady to which only death brought a 
termination—all idea or remembrance of 
anything connected with the realms of 








romance was banished from me by the 
obliterating hand of stern, hourly trouble 
and anxiety. 

You may guess then at my surprise, 
when, about a twelvemonth afterwards, I 
received a note from Verschoyle, couched 
in the following words: 

“Dear Le Fane,—Something has been 
discovered here, strangely connected with 
that picture in the gallery. It seems to 
make a horrible sequel to your adventure, 
at which I’m afraid we made too merry 
last year. Lord Marloes thinks so at any 
rate, and therefore would like you, if you are 
still interested in the subject, to ran down 
here and see the thing which was found two 
days ago.— Yours, &c., E. VERSCHOYLE. 

“P.S. I don’t know if you have heard 
that Tom Dysart has got his majority, 
and I am engaged to his sister-in-law, the 
young lady you met here at lunch ?” 

I had not heard it. I had heard 
nothing of any of the party since I 
returned to London, and did not even 
know that Verschoyle was again at the 
Abbey. I had missed him from town, 
but supposed he was somewhere with his 
regiment, and had not indeed given much 
thought to him. The body of the letter, 
however, was too mysteriously exciting to 
be disregarded. Artists are proverbially 
birds on the wing; and, having previously 
telegraphed to say I would come, I took 
the train for Ditchley that same afternoon. 

At the Abbey I was received, not by my 
former host, but by Verschoyle and Lord 
Marloes himself, the latter of whom met me 
in the hall with an air of satisfaction at 
my coming, mingled with a certain gravity 
and excitement, which showed me that 
the discovery alluded to was not without 
serious import. My questions as to what 
it was were, however, disregarded by both 
gentlemen; and while I was taking some 
refreshment after my journey, Verschoyle 
seized the opportunity to question me over 
again as to my adventure, which he had 
already related to Lord Marloes, asking me 
to repeat every little detail of the walk ; and 
remarking, with some acumen, that my re- 
membrance of the whole affair was more 
vivid than when I had first spoken of it. 

I said that was perfectly true ; as, when 
a long bygone history is suddenly recalled 
to one’s mind, the minor incidents con- 
nected with it are less apt to come to the 
surface, than when subsequent thought has 
cleared and revivified the impressions of 
the past. Likewise, that I had been for- 
tunate in finding a sketch made the day 
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after the occurrence I had described; as 
also some private notes, chiefly relating to 
sky tints and other data of the day’s work, 
but containing sundry details bearing on 
the event in question, and which I might 
otherwise have forgotten. 

“A sketch? That is more fortunate than 
I expected,” cried Lord Marloes. “You 
didn’t know of that, Verschoyle. I hope, 
Mr. Le Fane, you have got it with you?” 

My answer was to take the canvas from 
a small square parcel which I had brought 
into the room, and to lay it on the table 
before him. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the surprise 
of both Lord Marloes and his friend when 
they looked at what was, to all appearance, 
a copy of the picture upstairs. It was not 
till after some minutes had been given to 
its expression, and Verschoyle had pointed 
out the words, “ A sister of Lord Marloes, 
taken in Ditchley Park,” with the date 
roughly scrawled in paint. on the back of 
the canvas, that my host said: 

“You mentioned a look of fright and 
offence on the girl’s face; but here it is 
bright enough, with somewhat of a listen- 
ing expression, according to my idea.” 

“Your idea is correct. That is pre- 
cisely the expression she wore when she 
turned her head as if to see whence the 
approaching footsteps came. It was not 
till she saw not till afterwards, that 
her face changed, and she turned her head 
directly and hurried on.” 

My host looked at me keenly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ but you altered 
your sentence just now. You were going 
to say she saw—what? May Iask you to 
goon?” 

“T would rather not, my lord; simply 
because what I was going to add-appears 
even to myself too fanciful to be put into 
words. But it is this. I mentioned to 
you the rustling sound like the stealthy 
step of someone following me which first 
attracted my attention. Well, no sooner 
did I see the young lady I have sketched, 
than I became conscious in some unac- 
countable fashion that it was she, not I, 
who was being followed; that she saw 
what I could not see; and that it was this 
sight which brought the change over her 
face which I have described.” 

“And you have no idea what it was? 
You saw nothing? You have nothing 
more to tell us then?” cried Lord Marloes, 
in such evident disappointment, that, at 
the risk of mockery, I made up my mind 
to tell him all. 





“T saw nothing,” I answered; “ but as 
to any idea of what it was—if, as I expect, 
you have already set me down as a maniac, 
you will not be surprised at what I am 
now going to tell you being in keeping 
with the rest of my mania. You know 
that portrait of this fair lady’s cousin? 
When I came in front of it last year, never 
having seen it before, mark you! nor 
having as yet seen hers, I felt (how or 
why I cannot tell you) that it was the step 
of the man painted there that I had heard 
in this park ten years before; and I knew 
(how or why I cannot tell either) that it 
was he, and no other, who forced from her 
that cry for help which had made me 
hasten, though all in vain, to the rescue.” 

My host rose to his feet. 

“Whether you are a maniac or not,” 
he said, gravely, “your story is the 
strangest and most unaccountable I have 
ever heard; and you will not think it less 
so, when you have seen what I have to 
show you. Will you come this way?” 

Without another word he opened the 
door and passed out of the room, Vers- 
choyle and I following him. 

At the entrance of the picture-gallery, 
however, those two drew back, and suffered 
me to precede them a little. I did not go 
very far! 

There, on the wall before me, hung the 
painted image of the fair Lady Dorothea, 
whose disgraced name had been a thorn 
and a slur on the family for so many gene- 
rations, her bright eyes and laughing lips, 
which had carried away so many hearts, 
still beaming on me from the canvas in 
all the joyous coquetry of her youth and 
innocence. 

There, on the floor beneath it, stood a 
long deal case, of that ominous shape we 
all know too well, painted black, and 
covered with acloth. At a sign from Lord 
Marloes, Verschoyle removed the latter, 
and, coming nearer, I saw laid within it 
the fleshless skeleton of a human figure. 
Brown, bare, hideous, and earthy, it lay 
there, with no sign of womanliness—no 
trace of beauty left, but with the lambent 
flash and lustre of the French king’s 
diamonds still gleaming from the flesh- 
less joints of the throat—still lying on 
either side of the grisly, blackened skull. 
The pictured woman smiled down on 
me from above; the dead woman grinned 
up at me from below; and only those 
jewels remained to tell us, who looked 
upon them, that they were one and the 
same. 
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“My God!” I cried. “Do you mean 
to say that her body has been found? 
Where ?” 

Some one answered; who, I do not 
know : 

“Within a few yards of the path at the 
farther side of the little hill, from which 
you heard her cry for help.” 

“She never eloped—then, at all!” I 
went on, the ghastly truth dawning more 
fully on me. “ She was murdered! Good 
Heavens! murdered, and not for gain !” 

Again some one answered : 

“She was murdered, and not for gain. 
The proof is in those jewels left on 
her body. Something else was left, too. 
See!” 

It was my host who pointed; and, 
stooping, I saw what had escaped my 
eyes before—the handle and a couple of 
inches of the blade of a short hunting- 
knife. The remainder of it was buried 
between the ribs on the left side of the 
body, where it had been left sticking 
after the blow was dealt which, in one 
deep rent, let out the young life within 
and made a Cain the more on earth. 

“‘Look narrowly at the handle,” said 
Lord Marloes, his voice seeming to break 
harshly on the silence, as we stood gazing 
downwards, too awed for words. ‘“ You 
see that it is of silver, and rather curiously 
shaped; also, that it bears the family crest. 
Now, look there!” 

I knew beforehand where he was pointing 
—at that portrait to which now, as before, 
I felt an instinctive repugnance to lift my 
eyes. I knew beforehand that the man 
there wore a knife with such a handle in 
his belt. Not that I remembered having 
noticed it previously. Probably most men 
carried weapons at that time. 

“T believe, if one were to take it out 
and clean it, it would be found to be 
identical with that in the painting,” said 
Verschoyle, curiously. No one touched it, 
however, and as if by one accord we 
turned shivering away. Someone lingered 
to throw the cover again over that ghastly 
form. Her name had suffered outrage 
enough in all these years. It was time to 
show her some respect now. 

Downstairs, Lord Marloes said : 

“It was in making a path across the 
plantation that the labourers came on it, 





buried in a hollow long overgrown with 
weeds and brambles. The body had evi- 
dently been flung down there immediately 
after the murder, and loosely heaped over 
with leaves, boughs, and shingle. Time 
has done the rest. The only wonder is 
that it was never discovered before.” 

“Yes, that is the wonder.” No one 
said any more. The awfulness and mystery 
were still too heavy on us. After a minute, 
Lord Marloes added : 

“The knife might have had a fellow, 
or have been stolen by someone else. We 
haven’t any proof that he used it.” 

There was no answer thistime. I don’t 
suppose that one of us felt the smallest 
doubt on that subject. If that vision 
from the dead were not proof, if that 
nameless thrill creeping over a stranger at 
the sight of the murderer’s face were not 
substantiation damnable and sure, what 
evidence could any mortal man bring now 
to bear upon the past ? 

I have nothing more to add. [I left the 
Abbey that evening; and I have not 
happened to meet any of its occupants 
since. I cannot say I ever wish to enter 
it again, or envy the future wearers of 
those famous jewels, which, for near three 
hundred years, had been the funeral tiring 
of a corpse, and are now, I hear, restored 
to their old dignity in the family coffers. 

It is possible that you who read this 
may laugh at the whole story, and look on 
me as @ lunatic, a spiritualist, or worse. Be 
it so. All I have to say is that that which 
I saw I saw with my own eyes; that which 
I did not understand I have not attempted 
to explain. As to any solution of the 
mystery, any reason why a stranger and a 
passer-by should (if it were so) have been 
singled out for the witness of a message 
from the grave—a message which yet told 
him nothing for so many years—those 
may seek for it who like. For myself, I 
am not one who shares in the rage for 
translating everything, no matter how far 
it is beyond us, to the level of our present 
stage of small and partially - developed 
reasoning. Call it what you will—the 
hand of God pointing inexorably to the 
discovery of a buried crime, or the hallu- 
cination of a diseased brain—the facts are 
there unalterable; and such as they are, I 
have given them to you. 
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